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PERSONAL 7 
AWAEM. Happy Home offered one or two gentle- 
people in Swiss lady’s beautiful private resi- 
dence. Central heating throughout, all modern 
conveniences. Excellent Swiss cuisine. Special 
diet if desired. All own home farm dairy produce 
—Mount Pleasant, Bury Road, Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth. 
ADY requires active partnership in good class 
country hotel.—Box 517. 
R. & MRS. VERNON GITTINS invite their 
clients and friends to visit Llanrhydd Hall, 
Ruthin, close to Ruthin Castle in the beautiful 
Vale of Clwyd (20 miles from Chester) where they 
have a very interesting collection of antique and 
decorative furniture. 
WO Paying Guests welcomed in warm country 
house in North Dorset village. Good food, 
Own garden produce. Delightful garden. Main 
bus route to Bournemouth. Private sitting-room, 
double bedroom, dressing room, five guineas each 
weekly.—Box 503. 














WO- or one-year Courses in Horticulture and 

Market Gardening under highly qualified and 
experienced direction. Brochure on request.— 
R. A. BRUCE, F.R.H.S., Indio Gardens, Bovey 
Tracey, Devon. 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 9, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





GELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? We pay 
£15-£35 for cultured pear] necklaces; £15-£25 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£7 22-ct. 
wedding rings; £15-£75 gold cigarette cases; £25- 
£150 diamond eternity rings and watches; £20 for 
£5 gold pieces; £15-£80 solid silver tea-sets and 
trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or coloured stone 
rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). Register your parcels (we send 
cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘“Golcase, 
Smith London.” 
ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer’s 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 


UNDA FOR YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION. Use 

our perfect Trio-superfine Face Powder, 
Triple Action Cream, the “‘stay-put’’ base, Com- 
plexion Milk for thorough cleansing. 29’9 the 
three.—YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE, LTD., 46, 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 1023. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILDREN’S PARTY DELIGHT. Novelty 
Magic, Talking Doll, Miniature Pantomime. 
Presented before Royalty.—CASTRO & APRIL, 
15, Ellington Road, Hounslow. Phones: Hounslow 
0675; Popesgrove 5571. 
COLLECTOR of Old English Silver has for 
disposal sets of Georgian Table Silver, with 
pepper casters, mustard pots, salvers, three-piece 
tea services and coffee pots. Any piece sent for 
inspection with pleasure.—JOHN COX, Landford, 
near Salisbury. 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 24 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
A TRBORNE JACKETS. Brand new, windproof 
and waterproof, adjustable waistband, 4 flap 
pockets, camouflage design. Ideal for farmers and 
all outdoor workers, cyclists, etc. Available in 
all sizes. Coupon free. Price 15/- each post free, 
—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS SUPPLIES, M.O. 
Dept. Tower Court, London, W.C.2. 


NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 




















SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 inc., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment ercepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





VACANT 

XPERIENCED Nursery Governess wanted for 

two girls 8 and 5 (elder attends day school), 
and supervise boy 10 in holidays. Country, but 
not isolated. Staff kept. Good salary.—MRS. 
H. A. BARHAM, Saxbys, Rolvenden, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

EQUIRED, experienced Married Couple, 

woman to cook, husband houseman, advan- 
tage ifable to drive. Salary £6 per week. Country 
district of Preston, Lancs.—Box 496. 

/EMPORARY or Permanent Domestic Science 

Mistress required in May, for Private Board- 
ing School for Girls. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education. Good sewing essential. New 
Burnham Scale. Country, with transport facili- 
ties.—Apply: MRS. THEODORE FYFE, Hatherop 
Castle, near Fairford, Gloucestershire. 











WIDOWER requires Married Couple to live in 

separate quarters in farmhouse. Choice of 
jobs for man, estate carpenter, handyman, farm 
worker, etc. Wife as cook-housekeeper. First- 
class references required. Good wages to suitable 
applicants.—Write, giving full particulars, to 
W. J. SOPER, New Hall Farm, Harlow. 





VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C,. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 
RASSIERES,, hand made, lace lined net, 
backless, rounded bust and uplift. No 
coupons. Stamp for sample.—MME. LUCY, 33 
Stratford Road, W.8. 


YROQUET. When buying new equipment, 





ROQUET. 
remember JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the 
best. Hand-made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


OKE FINES (Breeze) for central heating, 29/6 

ton at works; 5-ton trucks any station.— 
Box 84, clo HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
DM™Monps. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29. Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396). 








EUGENE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders 
executed. 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


FoR SALE, a few pure wool lovely classic Hand 
Knitteds, also Angora Jerseys. No coupons.— 
Box 478. 
F you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY, consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—i56-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
AYFAIR CLASSICS. Hand-made Jerseys, 
Cardigans, Angora Woollies.—Order by post 
from 66, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ITA ROBERTS (trousseau couture) now 
engaged on export, has many lovely models 
to show old and new clients at 14, Pitts Head 
Mews, Park Lane, W.1 (Gro. 1823), by appointment. 


REMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs. Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 
"T WEEDS of character—created exclusively by 
“PETER SAUNDERS” and hand-woven in 
individual lengths in an infinite variety of inter- 
esting and exclusive designs.—Write for patterns 
to PETER SAUNDERS (Dept. C2), Deeside Hand- 
loom Weavers, Aberdeen, W.1. 
ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Children, ani- 
mals, houses, gardens, etc. Children and 
animals a speciality. Characteristic studies 
taken in home surroundings.—-LYLE & CRANE, 
Sway, Hants. Tel. 388. 


taken promptly 





CHEAPER 


WANTED 


RMY OFFICER’S WIDOW wants remunerative 
job in country. Experienced in personnel 
welfare, house management; can type.—Box 466. 
ENTLEMAN, experienced. but with insuffi- 
cient capital to start on own, desires post as 
Manager on sizeable mixed farm. Would consider 
renting or working interest.—Box 445, S24 
ADY Desires post Book-Keeper Shorthand- 
Typist on large farm, estate or land agency. 
Box 543. 
LAY CLERK (30) seeks post as Confidential 
Private Secretary to lady and/or gentleman 
in country, or with farmer.—Please write Box 513. 
ECRETARY and/or Personal Assistant to 
farmer. Age 32, single, 7 years commissioned 
naval service. Business training. Willing under- 
take any duties of secretarial or administrative 
nature.—Box 495. 
OUNG Lady, South African, requires 
Riding/Secretarial post, fully qualified. Can 
drive car.—Box 494. 


WANTED 

OOKS IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT, 

recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels). 
—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
‘phone 3387. 

ROWN and white, blue and white Shoes, 5" 

wide. Gentleman’s Shantung or Linen Jacket 
tall, slim.—Box 479, 
Cos and Medals bought and sold; highest 

prices paid for collections, fine and rare 
pieces, especially gold. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5/-; Seaby’s monthly Coin and 
Medal Bulletin, 5/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, 
LTD., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 

buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 


VICTORIAN and Cameo Jewellery, gem-set and 
gold jewels; real cultured and imitation 
pearls ; paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette cases: 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
Nat. Prov.) 

ANTED, 46 wood and iron rail loose-box 

divisions with doors. First-class quality 
and condition essential—E. W. TOWLER, 
Stowey Farm, Timberscombe, Minehead. 


_* COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES _ 
For Sale igi 


“(*‘OUNTRY LIFE,”’ 53 complete copies for sale 
in good condition, November 15, 1946, to 

November 28, 1947 inclusive. Half cost price, plus 

postage, or offers to Box 509. 

“COUNTRY LIFE,” 1943, 35 copies; 1944, 49; 
1945, complete; 1946, 49; 1947, complete; per- 

fect condition. Offers.—Box 499. 

“COUNTRY LIFE,” 41 copies 1944; complete 
1945; 48 copies 1946; all in excellent con- 

dition. What offers?—Box 508. 


“@(*OUNTRY LIFE,” 1945, 39 copies; 1946, 41 
copies; 1947, 48 copies; excellent condition; 

£5/5/-.-—Box 500. 

“@NOUNTRY LIFE,” complete 1947, condition 
perfect.—R. JONES, 7, Fryent Close, Kings- 

bury, London, N.W.9. 
































A QUIET WEEK-END or a delightful Holiday at 
the WESTCLIFF HOTEL, on the loveliest 
and healthiest spot of the Kentish coast. 70 bed- 
rooms with telephones, hot and cold water, 
central heating, electric fires, lifts to all floors. 
English and French cuisine. Fully licensed. 
Inclusive terms from Friday dinner to Monday 
breakfast and longer periods. Easily accessible 
by train or coach.—Write for Tariff and vacant 
dates to WESTCLIFF HOTEL, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Kent, or Phone: Westgate 313/314. 


RDOCH LODGE, LEWDOWN, DEVON, in the 

delightful Baring Gould Country. Fine centre 
for exploring Devon and the Cornish coast. Rest- 
ful and quiet comfort. Every modern con- 
venience. Own farm produce.—Terms for long 
or short stays from PROPRIETRESS. 


T HISTORIC FOTHERINGHAY. Small Guest 

House, very comfortably furnished, central 
heating, log fires, h. and c. in all bedrooms, Vi- 
spring beds, ensuring a restful holiday, with 
excellent food and service. Tennis and squash 
courts available. £8/8/- weekly.—Apply, MRS. 
R. F. SQUIRE, College Farm House, Fotheringhay, 
Peterborough. Tel.: Cotterstock 208. 


EDRUTHAN STEPS HOTEL, MAWGAN 

PORTH, NR. NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
Delightful position overlooking bay. Private 
path to beach. Ballroom, sun lounge. Fully 
licensed; excellent cuisine. A.A. and R.A.C. 
recommended. Terms on application. Tel.: 
St. Mawegan 222. at: 


OTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 

Southampton. A charming country hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Inclusive weekly terms from 5 gns. 
per person. Recommended by A.A. and R.A.C. 
Tel.: Botley 39 and 125. 


OURNEMOUTH. GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 

EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 
brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 
Managers, CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 
Phone 2070. 


ROADSTAIRS. CASTLEMERE. For the 

discriminating visitor this quiet and com‘ort- 
able Hotel offers every facility for rest and refresh- 
ment. Excellent food and warmth assured.— 
Resident Proprietors. Tel. 1166. 


UISDALE HOTEL. A.A. and R.A.S.C. ap- 

pointed. Modernly equipped hotel with hot 
and cold water all bedrooms. Own farm produce, 
magnificent situation. Commands a wonderful 
view of sea and mountain scenery. Sea bathing, 
loch and sea fishing. Open from April1. Phone: 
Isle of Ornsay 2. Isle Ornsay Hotel under same 
management. Phone: Isle Ornsay6. SEE SKYE 
AT ITS BEST IN EARLY SPRING. Postal 
Address: Isle of Ornsay, Skye. 

IRE. SCURMORE HOTEL, ENNISCRONE, 

BALLINA, CO. SLIGO. Under entirely new 
management. Bookings accepted from Easter 
Week onwards from 8 to 10 guineas. Fishing, 
bathing, boating, golfing, dancing, tennis, etc. 
First-class cuisine, good cellar.—Inquiries to 
Manageress. 























EARN LODGE HOTEL, ARDGAY, ROSS- 

SHIRE. Tel. 250. High-class Sporting Hotel. 
Home farm. Shooting and fishing on lochs and 
firth. Tennis court. Main electricity. H. and c. 
all rooms. Do not be worried by petrol restric- 
tions; easily accessible by train and on good bus 
route to golf courses, etc. 

ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, MARCH, CAMBS. 

Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing, three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
*Phone: March 3215. 


ERM, the most beautiful of the CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. Perfect holiday relaxation. 
Hotel de luxe, fishing, golf, tennis, camping.— 
Write SECRETARY for illustrated brochure. 


URRAY S HOTEL, UMKOMAAS, NATAL, 

29 miles from Durban. Good sea and river 
fishing; scratch golf course; safe bathing; lovely 
scenery; excellent food.—Resident Owners: 
MAJOR and MRS. MURRAY, late of de Pary’s 
Avenue, Bedford. 


ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Ottenham Station 205. 
EAR SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL 
In lovely parkland. Find peace and comfort 
in this beautiful 17th-century house. Perfect 
meals; ideal service. Private bathrooms. Club 
licence. Trout fishing, etc. Tel.: Dorrington 58. 
EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiar’’ Guest House, 
St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attrac- 
tive country near sea. Good food and every 
comfort assured. Children welcomed.—Pro- 
prietors: LT.-COL. and MRS. WEIR. 


YLANDS, STANMORE. A delightful Guest 
House, 30 minutes from City or West End. 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heating, 
every comfort and consideration for guests. 
Phone: Grimsdyke 1747. 

















OUTH AFRICA. Guest House offers comfort 

and every convenience. Twenty miles from 
the Game Reserve. Ideal climate. Open March 
22-October 31.—Particulars from MRS. PIKE, 
Jatinga, White River. E. Transvaal. 


OUTH CORNWALL. PENDOWER HOTEL, 

Ruan High Lanes, near Truro, for quiet holi- 
days. Large garden, with path to private beach 
and bathing pool in Gerrans Bay. A comfortable, 
well-appointed hotel, where the cooking is 
excellent. 


HE WARREN HOTEL Country Club and Riding 

Stables, Crowborough, Sussex. Where the 
basic isn’t missed, cars always available. Book 
now and enjoy riding, fishing, golf, tennis. Good 
food, own produce, genial atmosphere, modern 
comfort. Club licence. 7 gens. weekly, reduced 
terms for long stays.—Tel.: Craig, Crowborough 








HOTELS AND GUESTs 
SOUTH-EAST IRELAND. Guests welcomed 
comfortable modernised country house 
Relaxation, good food, lovely scenery. Fishing 
hunting available.—Box 504. . 
T. MAWES CORNISH RIVIERA. “Braganma> 
Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have ag view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Specia) 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by cay 
at Truro Station. Telephone: St. Mawes 23] 
HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey 
Station: Egham. Telephone: Egham 197.3; 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, y;). 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf jy 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good foog- 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA Downip 
Our slogan: ‘“‘Home is our only competitor, _ 
"TROQUHAIN HOUSE HOTEL, BA MACLEi- 
LAN, CASTLE DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND, Book 
now for spring and summer at this delightfy 
country house with extensive estates including 
fishing on four lochs, tennis, bathing, walks, et 
Comfortably furnished; delicious food and goo4 
service. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests 
Country House in estate of 200 a 
taineering, salmon and trout fishir 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a sea: ie holiday, 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth, 
YE VALLEY. Extremely comfort le Private 
Hotel offers attractive terms to | ose requir. 
ing permanent residence.—WESTI “Hard. 
wick Court, ’ Chepstow. 


GARDENING 
ALU can grow still more Food in “TRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L,4, 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & Soy, 
Horley, Surrey. an 
HASE LANTERN CLOCHES save transplant. 
ing and prevent risk of ‘‘checks.’’ Excellent 
for starting Tomato, Cucumber, Melon seeds, etc 
where they are intended to grow on. Good aly 
for protecting early sowings of annuals in her- 
baceous borders. Base 4% in., height 4% in 
Per doz. 17/6. Box 10/- extra, returnable. Also 
larger size. Send for free leafiet.—CHASE LTD, 
9, The Grange, Chertsey. 
FOR SALE 
{OR SALE, Hunting Horn, 55/-; Coaching Horn, 
115/-; Warming Pan, 115/-; Brass Log Box, 100- 
all first-class condition.—STRUTT, Silverless 
Street, Marlborough. 
ENERATING SETS. Kohler Automatic 1}, Kw 
110 volt. Also Astor 7 Kw.10v. Both in good 
order. Best offers to £100 and £80 respectively 
clear.—PARKER, New Road, Ascot. 
EORGE I massive mahogany kneehole Writing 
Desk, fall front, authenticated piece guaran- 
teed as described; numerous drawers and pigeon- 
holes, fine colour and condition; £150; stored 
London.—Box 507. Ss ie 
ACKING Coat, brown check, Trousers t 
match, never worn, suit man 5 ft. 10‘ in 
40 in. chest, 39 in. waist, no coupons, 20 guineas 
or near. Also 3% yards super quality West of 
England dark brown Suiting, no coupons, 1 
guineas.—GORDON, Lime Grove, Yeadon, Leeds. 
AHOGANY GUN CASE (6), 10 ft. long by 2 in. 
wide; cupboards underneath.—H., 8, River- 
side, Lower Hampton Road, Sunbury, Middlesex. 
O COUPONS. White Organdie Blouse, 36 in 
3 gns. Child’s First Frock, white silk, red 
smocking, 2 gns. Both unworn, Pink background 
Washable House-coat, 36 in., black Court Shoes 
Dolcis, 6%, 2gns. Both hardly worn.—Box 486. 
NEW Tail Suit by Bond Street tailor, 40 chest, 
30 inside leg, fit 5 ft. 9 in., £25. Marcella Shirt, 
Waistcoat and Ties if required. No coupons. 
Box 498. _ ; 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1'- each. These make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. _ ae 
SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street. 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designe 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 
HETLAND Sheepskin Rugs in white, creat. 
brown, black, rose and gold, sizes appros. 
38 in. x 30 in. and 32 in. x 24 in., prices £5 and { 
respectively, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Berets 
16/6, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Gloves, 16¢ 
pair, 1 coupon. Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 1245 
6 coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers 
80/-, 6 coupons. Gent’s all Fair Isle Slipovers 


98/-, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered Shetlant 
Slipons, 65/-, 6 coupons. 

















ceived at 
8. Moun- 
» Shooting, 



































Hand-knitted woollet 
Slipovers, 30/4, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted all-woo! 
Golf or Walking Hose, 20/- pr., 2 coupons. Han: 
knitted woollen Half-hose, 7/6 pr., 2 epg 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed.—HEBRIDEA! 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbeculé 
Outer Hebrides. eRe — 
TAMPS. Collection K.G. Colonials and ’ 
other countries, all priced 1d. per stam 
Appro.—_CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Rosé 
Watford. cay 
ARPAULINS, new super quality 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 1 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass ey¢ 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose W 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 1 
Road, London, N.7. 
LIVESTOCK _ 
IRD SEED for sale. English-grown 
Bold Canary. Budgerigar Mixtu' 
Mixture. Unrationed Buckwheat Poi 
Sunflower Seed. Wild Seed Mixture, ¢'v. 
enclose stamp for particulars:; 
“Ivydene,”’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-c 


reen duck 
ft, x 12 ft 
tted wilt 
en order 
Brewer! 


—— 





Millet ané 
Parrot 
ry Food. 
Kind)! 
30URNE 
Trent. 
ee Dogs 


HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pec 

Acquire your dog through a repute 
sation. Specialist advice on purchas: 
boarding and stripping. Alsatier 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Te 
4455, or Wildmill Cottage, Coulsdor 
Surrey. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUC7 
ADVERTISING. PAGE 706 
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Navana Vandvk 


MISS ROSEMARY JOY COLLINGS-WELLS 


The engagement of Miss Rosemary Joy Collings-Wells, the daughter of Lieut.-Colonel R. P. Collings-Wells 
and Mrs. Collings-Wells, of Virginia Water, Surrey, to Mr. John Michael Beharrell, younger son of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Beharrell, of Wentworth, Surrey, was announced recently 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





HOPES POSTPONED 


HOSE who are looking forward to expand- 
ing their production of pigs and poultry 
received a cold douche from the Minister 
of Agriculture’s recent statement that it is 
impossible to increase rations for any class of 
livestock in the new period beginning on May 1. 
He rightly said that increases in ration scales 
can be made only when there is assurance of 
adequate supplies to honour the coupons over 
a reasonably long period ahead. Certainly we 
do not want another false start in the expansion 
of the pig and poultry industries. We have in 
England and Wales five million more poultry 
on our farms than we had a year ago, but the 
total is still about twenty million less than 10 
years ago. The pig figures are even less satis- 
factory. We now have fewer than 1,500,000 
pigs, which is slightly fewer than a year ago and 
less than half the number recorded in 1938. 
These losses in productive capacity detract seri- 
ously from British agriculture’s contribution to 
balancing the nation’s trade accounts, and 
furthermore they deny the public the more 
sustaining diet which is now so_ generally 
needed. 

It is well to emphasise again that the pur- 
chases of maize, barley and other coarse grains 
from Russia and Argentina, about which so 
much has been heard in recent months, do no 
more than counterbalance the loss in home cereal 
production last year due to the shrunken acreage 
and light crops after the summer drought. A 
Minister of Agriculture with a more forceful 
personality might have convinced his Cabinet 
colleagues on the economy, and indeed necessity, 
of obtaining bigger supplies of feeding-stuffs 
from abroad, even at the expense of upsetting 
the international arrangements for allocating 
export supplies in the world. Judging by the 
food exports which Denmark and Holland are 
now able to send to Britain it seems that these 
countries and others also have been more astute 
in their international dealings. 

Disappointing as the Minister’s statement 
was, he did for the first time give a definite 
undertaking that pig and poultry keepers will 
be allowed to retain for stock-feeding up to one- 
fifth of their barley and wheat from the 1948 
crops. All that they have been allowed to keer 
so far has been the tailings at threshing and, 
while this may be a somewhat elastic proportion 
to suit the needs of individual farms, it is satis- 
factory to have a clear understanding that the 
general farmer will henceforth be entitled to 
devote part of his cereal crops to producing 
bacon, pigs and eggs. The Minister also prom- 
ised that as soon as additional supplies of 
feeding-stuffs can be found the rationing scheme 
will be revised so as to take account of those 
farms which could develop pigs and poultry 
now although they had few or none in 1939. The 
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road to a fully productive British agriculture is 
tortuously slow and the frustrations seem 
infinite. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


HE public may well be confused by the 

attitude of the Service departments to- 
wards the retention of agricultural land and 
particular open spaces. On the side of reassur- 
ance we have had a succession of complaints 
from the War Office that they were being mis- 
understood and maligned; they were, they said, 
keeping every aspect of the public interest con- 
stantly in view. We have had assurances from 
the Prime Minister, and, so far as encroachment 
on National Parks goes, Mr. Shinwell has declared 
that the War Office are asking only for five per 
cent. of the total area selected, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the parts of Dartmoor now 
officially allotted to the War Office are sub- 
stantially less than their original claims. On 
the other hand, the passing of the Requisitioned 
Land Act has postponed the final day of reckon- 


BAA AAAAAAMAAAMA2— 


WHY WEEP TO-DAY ? 


HY weep to-day ? 
glances 
Are challenging the frost among the grasses, 
And can you hear 
A blackbird in the dark wood’s curving arches 
Preparing for your ear 
The prelude of his festival performance ? 
And do you know the long green-fingered larches 
Are pointing straight above the brown-backed river 
That glistens eel-like in the early morning ? 


The pale sun’s primrose 


Look up, and keep your tears for other sorrows 

In wells of future sadness—here is April 

To brush your cheek with her warm downy finger. 

Come, leave the gloomy tangle of that oak tree; 

The birch’s wand-like shadow 

Is shade enough to slant this lyric morning 

With bars across the meadow. 

Can you not dance, nor laugh, nor sing, nor shout, 

you 

Young and grief-bewildered thing ? 

The whole of Spring is going on without you ! 
PHOEBE HESKETH. 

AAAAAAAAMAMAaAMaAwanmwn 


ing until 1951, and in three years much may be 
done by those in possession to strengthen their 
claims to areas which they are obviously reluc- 
tant to abandon. 

Ashdown Forest presents an _ instance 
of what may be expected. Eighteen months 
ago the conservators of the Forest agreed 
to allow the exercising of troops on the 
understanding that there should be no digging 
or mining, use of live ammunition or smoke 
bombs, and that military vehicles should not be 
allowed on the forest tracks. Last July a public 
enquiry was held and these agreements placed 
on record. A month later trenches were dug, 
and refuse from a local camp deposited on the 
Forest. Since then more trenches have been 
dug, an area of gorse and undergrowth cut down 
for the purpose of a fire, and soon. At this 
rate of negligent destruction it is easy to foresee 
the situation in 1951. 


POOR RELATIONS 


F British animals the bats are Man’s 

nearest relations. This fact was recalled 
by the arrival in London of three tarsias, for the 
tarsias were described as ‘‘Man’s remotest 
ancestors’’ and the relationship is, as with the 
bats, via the link of the lemurs. But whereas 
the tarsias are a rarity (these are the first to be 
seen in Europe) of special interest to academic 
zoologists, bats are to be observed in most 
places on most evenings, taking their food with 
the aid of that radar system which they are 
said to have had some 50 million years before 
Homo sapiens. Recollection of the closest- 
relation and radar aspects of the cheiroptera 
make a man pause: here are marvels greater 
than Solomon’s way of a serpent in the rocks 
and nearly as difficult to believe as the astron- 
omer’s assertion that no one can with a naked 
eye see more than 2,000 stars at the same time, 
nor more than 5,000 if he moves his head to 
survey the whole sky, or the botanists’ state- 
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ment that a large oak tree may have from fiye 
to seven million leaves. Of course, where nym. 
bers are mentioned, most people take Tefuge in 
polite incredulity or a well-worn statement 
about liars and statisticians : after all, there js 
no proving that chaffinches are the most 
numerous birds in Britain, that the rat popu- 
lation and the human population are usually 
about the same (‘‘to every man his rat”); anq 
even the text books’ agreement that the wood 
mouse is the most numerous of all mammals jp 
Britain might conceivably be an error. And go 
with that development of radar 50 million years 
ago.. It may be wrong. That was a lon: time 
since. But there can be no dodging the e: isting 
nearest relationship of the bats, now reca’ 2d by 
the snub-nosed tarsias which have com: from 
the Philippines to London. 


THE LANE PICTURES 


NLY a Solomon could adjudicate 

rightful ownership of the late Sir Hugh 
Lane’s thirty-nine famous pictures, “mec jern” 
when he first offered them to Dublin forty years 
ago, but now ranking as oldish m ters, 
Fastidious, neurotic, cantankerous, La? left 
them to the National Gallery in dudg on at 
Dublin’s failure to provide a gallery to splay 
them; but after he was drowned i: the 
Lusitania in 1916 an unwitnessed codic ! was 
found bequeathing them to Dublin after «I, “if 
a suitable building is provided within five years 
of my death.’’ Subsequently Charlemont House 
in Dublin has been acquired to contain the col- 
lection, to which, however, London’s legal 
right is irrefutable. The moral case, strongly 
biassed in Dublin’s favour, has been in the past 
overlaid with typical Anglo-Irish passion, and 
not been strengthened by London’s failure to 
observe the condition of showing the whole col- 
lection together. A Solomon would reflect that, 
under the present system of priorities, London 
seems unlikely to comply with Lane’s will in the 
foreseeable future, and is already richly 
endowed with representative works of the 
Impressionists, thanks to the Courtauld bequest. 
He might well suggest that the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Courtauld pictures should be 
extended to include all Lane’s as well and, par- 
tition being still in the political air, propose his 
classic solution : division by lot. Then, if the 
sequel followed the fable, the losing party could 
console itself with Picasso and Chagall. 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


N all the vast accumulation of literature about 
town and country planning the village has 

been sadly neglected. Where additional housing 
has been required, it has usually taken the form 
of haphazard ribbon development or else of new 
colonies of council houses built on sites outside 
the original village boundaries, so that the new- 
comers have tended to remain strangers on the 
fringe of the old community. With these con- 
siderations in mind the Central Landowners’ 
Association sponsored a competition for plan- 
ning the extension of villages in which between 
50 and 150 new houses would be provided in 
such a way as to make a working entity of old 
and new. The four villages selected were God- 
stone (Surrey), Shipton-under-Wychwood 
(Oxfordshire), Condover (Shropshire), and Helm- 
sley (Yorkshire). The results of the competition 
can now be studied at an exhibition at 12, Great 
George Street, Westminster, open until April 16. 
First prize has been awarded to Messrs. Godman 
and Kay and R. W. James for their scheme for 
Godstone, which the assessors describe as 
“notable for a happy marriage of planning 
and architectural work—a combination con- 
spicuously lacking in most of the other entries. 
Much care and thought have been taken to 
preserve the existing character of a viage 
that is notable for its green, its ponds, «nd 
its fine old inns. But the great attraction of 
the scheme is the arrangement and treatment 
of the new houses, disposed in groups, and k: *p- 
ing the scale and character of the brick, t © 
and tile-hung cottages of Surrey. This sch 
shows how much room for improvement t 
still is in even the best of the new work of ! 
authorities, some of which have now at 
broken with the rigid rule that all housing 
be semi-detached. 
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E of the results of the almost complete 
\isappearance of the rabbit from my part 
f the south of England is not so much 


fe 


its a’ once from the table, which personally I 
don regret to any great extent, but the fact 
that » vy new Scottie’s education in the things 
that ally matter is likely to be deplorably 
defic’ .t, since he has now-been ten months in 


homas Flatman in the 17th century 
he vale of tears (I wonder what he 
all it now) without obtaining a glimpse 
of thc ost important animal from a dog’s point 
of vi Owners of highly-trained retrievers 
may agree with me here, but I venture the 
opinic . that, if the steadiest old Labrador in the 
land . ere asked to lay bare his soul and confess 
what .e really enjoyed most in this world, he 
woulc. uave to admit that it was an illicit rabbit- 
hunt . rough the bracken or roots, even though 
it wa: years since he had fallen from grace and 
indul-d in the shockingly plebeian pastime. 

‘) ie rabbit, of course, even in what appears 
to be ‘he most rabbitless area, is not completely 
extin.’, but the few survivors of the general 
camp..ign against them with gun, trap, dog and 
ferret are remarkably cautious and never by any 
chance leave their buries while there is a trace 
of light on the western or the eastern horizon. 
This means that, though there is not a rabbit 
in view nor even an odd specimen lying up in 
the gorse or bracken as was usual in other days, 
the scent left by those that came out under 
cover of darkness is still very much in evidence 
when the young Scottie goes out for his after- 
noon’s walk. 


what 
calle 
woul 


* * 
* 


NE of the peculiarities of the Scottie 

terrier is the excellent nose that most 
individuals of the breed possess, and this is 
remarkable, since normally they are not used for 
sporting purposes, and for the last forty years 
show-dog breeders for some reason known only 
to themselves have been striving to achieve a 
head too big for the body, a body too short for 
the head, and a tail that is merely an unsightly 
spike, but they certainly have not worried them- 
selves about the Scottie’s nose or scenting 
powers. If the breed has managed to maintain 
the sterling tough character and sporting spirit 
for which it is famous it is solely due to the dog 
itself, and not to the judges and breeders, who 
have done their best to eliminate all these desir- 
able characteristics. 

Despite all this, the first-class nose persists 
as a feature of this terrier, and my small fellow 
has now succeeded in identifying all but one of 
the alluring and mysterious scents he meets in 
the course of his wanderings across the meadows 
and the neighbouring stretch of moorland. 
There is the breast-high and very distinctive 
odour that he knows belongs to the fox which he 
has seen several times; the markedly feline and 
rather unpleasant one that has been left by one 
of the semi-wild cats that haunt the area; the 
very gamey bouquet which indicates that a 
covey of partridges is in the offing, and which 
for some reason that is not quite clear to him he 
knows is very important; the less pronounced 
and tther musty whiff he obtains in the long 
grass which he recognises as the scent of the 
field-mouse with which a young dog may amuse 
himse'! in his duller moments. But overriding 
them «!l is a delicious but striking scent leading 
here, “here and everywhere that awakes echoes 


in hi anine instinct of some glorious sport in 
whicl his forbears indulged, and which he 
knows is his birthright. So far, unfortunately, 
he he 1ever obtained a glimpse of the delightful 
anim: . responsible for this heady perfume which 
cause him to accelerate his top gear every time 
- nce detects it. I am wondering what the 
act 


1S will be when the unlikely does occur 
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E. W. Tattersall 


OLD HOUSES ON ELM HILL, NORWICH 


and he sees for the first time that attractive 
white scut which no dog can resist bobbing in 
front of him through the undergrowth. 


* * 
* 


MONTH or more ago several readers of 

Country LIFE, who live in_ houses 
adjacent to rookeries, wrote to me to prophesy 
with confidence that we should experience a fine 
spring since the rooks in the neighbouring trees 
were one and all making their nests in the top- 
most branches. This is a universal country- 
man’s belief and, so far as I know, is almost 
invariably correct. It has certainly been the 
case this year, since from the nesting rook’s 
point of view the weather has been ideal, with 
plenty of warm sunshine by day and a complete 
absence of storms and gales, which must be a 
most disturbing feature when one is trying to 
sit on a clutch of eggs in a nest of twigs con- 
structed at the tops of violently oscillating 
branches. 

In fact, the weather has so far been ideal 
for almost everybody, since farmers have 
experienced no delays over cultivating the land 
and sowing the crops, the severe frosts of March 
have provided a fine tilth on heavy clay soils, 
and the winter wheat, though far advanced for 
this time of the year, seems to have escaped all 
damage. The only countrymen with any com- 
plaint to make are those gardeners and small- 
holders who work land in recognised frost belts, 
and who have to report some casualties among 
the spring broccoli which were just beginning 
to show those delicate white hearts that are 


most susceptible to frost. It is some consolation 
to remember that if there are severe frosts in 
March the really disastrous ones of May 
generally do not materialise. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has sent me a verse 
about the Scottish Tweed and its English 
tributary, the Till, which is suggestive of that 
hint of racial superiority with which one comes 
in contact occasionally to the north, but more 
frequently to the south, of the Tweed. This 
occurs when exiles from their native land are at 
a loss to know exactly how to explain why it is 
that they live from choice in a land so infinitely 
inferior to their own, but I was not aware that 
rivers suffered from the same complex. The 
verse runs :— 
Says Tweed to Till : 
“What gars ye vin sae still ?” 
Says Till to Tweed : 
““Tho’ ye vin wt’ speed, 
“And I rin slaw, 
‘‘Where ye droon ae man 
“I droon twa.” 


Since I know very little about either of these 
rivers or their records for drowning anglers and 
wayfarers, it never having been my luck to fish 
them, I asked for some information from our 
Scottish Tiver-keeper, who hails from the 
Tweed, and he said he had never ‘heard of the 
Till. So far as I can make out it is on the wrong 
side of the border, and apparently not worth 
worrying about. 
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THE EEL-CATCHER’S ART 


IDNIGHT in the Dungeon; winking 
M stars, like high, tiny lamps, in a sky 


black with frost; a river like a broad 
sword of blue-black steel between tall palisades 
of reeds. Not a sound broke the cold stillness but 
the faint stir of the night wind in the reed tas- 
sels, the occasional plop of a fish, the croak of 
a moorhen. For they are the people of the Dun- 
geon. Wild-fowl and water rats, pike and bream 
and eels, the bittern and the reed-warbler, the 
coot and the water-rail—those are the people of 
this Dungeon which is no dungeon grim beneath 
a castle, but the remote and lonely headwaters 
of the River Thurne, hidden among the wild 
marshes of East Norfolk. 

Had you been in my little duck-punt on 
that black, lonely river of the marshes on that 
starlit night of November you would have sworn 
that no living man was nearer than those asleep 
in cottages away up on the Martham Upland, or 





By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


blue-jerseyed figure of Harry Thain, descendant 
of Danish sea-kings and eel-catcher of the Dun- 
geon. Harry had on a leather jerkin and a round 
skull cap. Add to that a pair of piercing eyes 
beneath black, jutting eye-brows, a face like 
tanned leather, seamed and graven by wind and 
sun, and you have the perfect picture of a pirate 
of the brave days of sail. 

Now I have said that Harry is a descendant 
of Vikings, for is not Thain merely the Norfolk 
version of the noble Danish title of Thane? And 
there have been Thains in Horsey and Somerton 
and all through the Flegg Hundred as long as 
the memory of man runneth. They came here, 
like enough, when the longships grounded on the 
beaches and Saxon thorp and wooden hall went 
up in flames and steel rang on steel. 

‘Many eels running ?’’ I asked. 

“Tidy few. Tidy few. I’ve had a stone or 
tew, but that want a bit of wind and a flush of 


1.—AN EEL-CATCHER LIFTING A POD OF HIS SETT (NET) 


under thatched roofs in Somerton village. That 
is until you saw, as I saw suddenly, against that 
whispering background of reeds, a slit of yellow 
light no bigger than the mouth of a letter-box. 

The bows of the punt slid gently into the 
reeds. And there, eaved against the stars, squat- 
ted the low roof-line of a little black hut. It 
crouched among the reeds, no taller than the 
tallest of them, no more than eight feet from the 
river’s edge. The quaking rond all about it was 
shorn of reeds, their stubble tramped flat. A 
film of drying nets swayed in the night wind 
from half a dozen short posts. A marshman’s 
double-ended open boat, neither duck-punt nor 
barge, but something between the two, was 
tethered to the bank. It lay like a black cigar 
in the starlight. 

From the top of a stout wooden post on the 
bank a great rope spanned the river, sagging in 
the middle until it was level with the water. 
A net hung from it. 

I stepped ashore, knocked on the door of 
the hut. ‘‘Anybody at home?” 

“Ah! Lift the latch. Come yu in,” came 
a voice. 

I opened the door. The yellow lamplight 
from a hurricane lamp swinging on a nail 
showed a wooden hut, not much more than ten 
feet long by six feet wide and barely six feet 
high. A fire glowed in a tiny stove. On a locker 
alongside one wall reclined the water-booted, 


rain and they’ll run quick enough,”’ he answered. 
‘“‘Fetchin’ a fair price tew. Four bob a pound— 
thass a damn sight better’n the fourteen bob we 
used to git for a stone in the old days.”” He 
grinned. ‘‘Eels is money nowadays. Good as 
gold! Set you down an’ we’ll hev a yarn.” 

Isat. That, after all, was what I had come 
for. So we sat and smoked—and talked of eels. 

Now no man can set a mark in time to the 
day when eels were first caught in that queer 
contraption of nets which they call an eel sett 
(Fig. 2). They were catching them thus when 
Elizabeth was on the throne, for, in 1576, there 
were no fewer than thirty-eight eel setts on the 
Broads, hired by fishermen at a nominal rent of 
a penny a year. 

In the rare and most interesting Book of the 
Foundacion and Antiquitye of the Town of Gt. 
Yarmouthe it is stated that the eel fishermen had 
“an onlye custome among them, used tyme out 
of mynd, that yerlie, on the day of S. Margaret, 
every fisherman that could that daye, after 
rysenge, first come to anye of the said ele settes 
in anye of the said ryvers, and there staye and 
pytche a bowghe at the said ele sett, the same 
fysherman should have and injoye the same ele 
sett that yere, without yealdinge or payenge 
anye thinge for the same.”’ 

To-day there are probably a score of such 
setts, many of which have been operated in 
the same pitch for several hundred years and 


have been in the same family for generations. 
An eel sett, in brief, is a large net stretching 
from one side of the river to the other to which 
are attached two, three or more long tubular 
nets mounted on hoops and tapering to smal] 
ends known as pods. The eels congregs*e jn 
them when they find that they cannot penctrate 
the main wall of the net. Eel netting start: soon 
after hay harvest and continues right th) ough 
the winter months, so that an eel setter is nor- 
mally busy on the job for about nine mor. hs of 
the year. Most of the eels are taken on dark 
nights, usually with some wind or rain, and 
always on the ebb tide. 

The main wall of the net and the th °2e or 
four pods, each of which is about six yard ong, 
are secured to the bed of the river by w: ights 
and stakes, and the whole intricate contr: tion 
can be raised or lowered by ropes ri ining 
through pulleys. This enables boats of :om- 
paratively deep draught to pass over a lc-vered 
net. without damaging it. 

Sometimes the hauls of eels have bes i tre- 
mendous. Thus, at Hellesdon Mills above Nor- 
wich more than a ton of eels were taken in 
a week a good many years ago, and six hundred 
pounds of eels are said to have been taken in 
a night at Horstead Mill on the Bure. 

But the men who own or rent the eei setts 
will seldom or never tell the casual enquirer what 
they have caught. Their hauls have always been 
either “ middlin’”’ or, if expansive, “‘a tidy few,” 
or, more likely, ‘“‘ Narthin’ tu sing about.”’ 

The reason is obvious. Eels to-day bring 
from three to four shillings a pound to the 
netter. Therefore he may, if lucky, earn up to 
£10 ina night. If he can contrive it, he is always 
paid in cash. And what tax-gatherer, however 
rapacious, is going to venture into the wet and 
reedy wildernesses at midnight under the stars 
or in the cold winter mists of dawn? So a close 
tongue may well be the mother of small riches. 

On the other hand the eel-catcher pursues 
the most mysterious, temperamental and unpre- 
dictable of all fish. No man can set a limit or 
a rote to the way of an eel. Eels will “run” on 
some nights and not on others. A thunderstorm 
may start them off. A gale of wind or a bright 
moon will stop them. They like dark nights and 
shun the moon. They may be running strongly 
on a cloudy night but, lo! let the stars appear, 
shining clear and frosty, and it is ten to one that 
the eels will change their minds. 

Eels normally begin to migrate to the sea 
about July, but autumn really sees the move- 
ment in full swing. They continue moving sea- 
ward until March. Sometimes they come down 
in great living balls, heads in, tails sticking out. 
I have seen one twice as big as a football. 

But, although many and learned naturalists 
tell us wonderful tales of the breeding migration 
of eels from British waters right across the 
Atlantic to that weedy graveyard of ships, the 
Sargasso Sea in West Indian waters, I, for one, 
do not believe that the learned naturalists know 
everything. I am inclined to believe a little of 
what Harry Thain tells me. And Harry says, as 
say the Applegates, the Hewitts, the Royces and 
the rest of the Broadsmen, that many of the 
Norfolk eels stay and breed in Norfolk waters. 
They have sworn solemnly to me that they have 
cut open eels in February which were fuil of 
young elvers, no larger than needles. 

This directly contradicts the views of many 
orthodox naturalists who have said for years 
that the eel is not viviparous, but deposits its 
spawn just as other fish do. Indeed, microscopic 
examinations are said to have shown the pre- 
sence of both spawn and milt in the eel. The 
average eel-catcher will flatly deny this. I ave 
heard apparently sincere statements, again ind 
again, to the effect that they have cut oper els 
full of eel-fry. That great authority on ‘he 
Broads, the late Christopher Davies, went s. fat 
as to say: ‘“‘The young fry are containe im 
a membranous sac as long and thick as me 
finger, and the eyes and backbones of the fr: 
distinguishable. When the sac is cut open, ‘he 
fry unbend themselves and wriggle about. 
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are found in this state during February, March 
and April.” 

Most scientists to-day, however, are con- 
yinced that the ‘‘eel-fry’”’ found in English eels 
e po more than parasitic worms. My old 
friend, the late Arthur Patterson, who was 
gener ly regarded as the greatest marine biolo- 
gist that Norfolk has produced in the last half 


ar 


century (he was presented with an illuminated 
addres; and a purse of gold by the county in 
recog tion of his work as a Norfolk naturalist) 
summ the matter up in that excellent book of 
his Nc es of an East Coast Naturalist, published 


in which he says : 

ur local eel-catchers, who, in the course 
of a \ 2r, secure many tons of eels, have some 
c. ide ideas respecting its species, its move- 
nd its reproductions. Several fancy dis- 


in 19( 


very ¢ 
ment 


tincti' .s are given to the two kinds known here, 
the B .ad-nosed and the Sharp-nosed Eel, the 
latter cing known as the Silver-bellied; this is 
by fa. the most numerously taken. The eel- 
catch talk of ‘glotts’ and ‘brotts,’ and 
other arieties, that after all only differ in 
colors on, due undoubtedly to habitat, en- 
viron’ «nt, food, or other local cause. With 
regar’. to the eel’s reproduction, they assert 
seriou y that it produces its young alive, back- 
ing ut their statement by telling you that they 
often in out the young when skinning them; 
and mn ‘aing in the world will convince them that 
they « e parasitic worms. As to eels’ spawning, 
they > ‘ll not believe it.”’ 

‘| cat eels are caught locally containing ova 
is beyond all doubt, but that is a very different 
mattc from them producing young eels in local 
waters. Patterson records that, in 1892, he 


bought the entrails of some large eels in Norwich 
which had been caught just outside the city and 
still retained the hooks in their mouths. He 
says: ““Amongst those of one fine example 
I detected what I considered to be a lobe of ova; 
and on abrading it, and placing the jagged 
pieces under a lens, it was easy enough to dis- 
tinguish the globules of spawn. I forwarded it 
to Mr. Southwell, who placed some of it in spirit, 
and concurred in my opinion. There, distinctly 
enough, were the fragments of ova, looking like 
s0 many minute bunches of yellowish grapes.” 
The Mr. Southwell to whom he refers was, 
of course, the late Thomas Southwell, F.z.s., 
who edited the new edition of Lubbock’s Fauna 
of Norfolk (1879) and was Hon. Secretary to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society. Lub- 
bock, by the way, records a sharp-nosed eel of 
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To return to Harry Thain. He tells me that 
he has seen eels jump the top of the net again 
and again when it has been more or less flush 
with the level of the water. He believes in peg- 
ging his net close up to either bank, unlike many 
other eel-catchers, who often leave the shallower 
side more or less open. 

Red-throated divers—which the Broads- 
men call loons, and the Essex fishermen call 
spratties—and coots have both been taken in 
the eel nets on occasions, but few fresh-water 
fish are caught and it is an odd fact that with 
one exception, the ruffe, if the net takes ordinary 
fish, it will not catch eels. Eels and other fish 
evidently do not move together. 

The Broadsman swears that there are four 
different sorts of eel; first, the silver-bellied or 
sharp-nosed eel; secondly, the broad-nosed eel; 


2.—EXAMINING AN EEL POD FOR DAMAGE 
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eels migrate to the sea but some remain and bed 
themselves deep in the soft mud of the rivers and 
Broads, there to escape the winter cold. It is 
said that none of the eels that go down to the 
sea ever returns, although their elvers come 
back to their parents’ waters in immense and un- 
believable numbers, sometimes moving in such 
dense multitudes that they look like a thick 
weaving stream of some tangible material. On 
the Severn the elvers are caught in immense 
quantities, cooked and turned into a sort of 
brawn known as elver cheese. 

The broad-nosed eel is a blackish, coarse- 
feeding ferocious eel which feeds on garbage, 
including dead bodies, and is not nearly such 
good eating as the silver-bellied eel. The grig or 
snig is a yellowish eel with a projecting underlip. 





no less 


than 25 lb. weight as being taken “‘in the 


Fens of Cambridgeshire,” and another ‘“‘up- 


wards of 20 lb.’”’ which, he says, was taken ‘‘near 
Norwich”’ in May, 1839, and was pronounced 


a genu 


BO 


i 


ine sharp-nosed eel. 


3— ‘PPING THE EELS INTO AN EEL-TRUNK, A PERFORATED 


WHICH, TO KEEP THEM FRESH, 


thirdly, the grig or snig; and fourthly, the gloat. 

The silver-bellied eel is the commonest and 
the one usually taken in the eel setts. 
a blackish back, a silver belly, very firm flesh 
and is excellent eating. Most of the silver-bellied 





IS EITHER TOWED 


‘HIND THE BOAT OR LEFT ANCHORED IN THE RIVER 


It grows sometimes to a very large size and is 
most commonly caught from November to 
March. 

Finally, the gloat is a blackish, medium- 
sized eel usually caught by fishermen on 
night lines or eel babs, that is bunches of 
worsted threaded with worm which the 
angler bobs or ‘‘babs” gently up and down onthe river 
bed at night. The moment he feels a slight tug he lifts the 
bab gently out of the water, usually with one or more eels 
attached, and shakes them off into the well of his boat. The 
eel is caught by fixing his teeth in the worsted, and the best 
time for this sport is in the spring, when roach and bream 
are spawning and the eels raid the spawning beds in voracious 
thousands. 

But to return to the eel sett. The biggest eel I have 
heard of as being taken in one was an eleven pounder. Harry 
Thain took a six-and-a-half pounder, a five-pounder and a 
four-pounder, all in a fortnight last November, and I ate the 
five-pounder which, despite its size, was a delicate and well- 
flavoured fish. 

Arthur Royce, who works the eel sett just below Acle 
Bridge, the nearest to the sea of all the Bure setts, has also 
taken a good many large ones in his time and I heard of a 
six-pounder being taken above Coltishall a few years ago. 


When the net is finally raised the pods are detached, one 
by one, and the contents emptied into large perforated wooden 
boxes known as eel-trunks (Fig. 3) which the eel-catcher can 
tow behind his punt or leave anchored in the river for as long 
as he likes, thus keeping the eels fresh and lively until they are 
needed for market. The eel-buyer comes round, usually once 
a week by motor-car, towing a truck in which are four or five 
great tin containers to hold the eels. 

I thought that night, as we sat in the starlit stillness in 
Harry’s hut, that he who practises this ancient art still lives 
much as men lived five hundred years ago, using the same sort 
of nets, possessing the same secret knowledge,. his livelihood 
still the sport of wind and tide, governed by the moon 
and by the movements of that most mysterious of all 
fish, the eel, of whose life man still knows less than half 
the whole truth. 


It has 





FROM ZOO TO 


Written and Illustrated by 
CLELAND SCOTT 


ANY wild animals start life on the veld 
M and end up in a zoo; we reversed this 

procedure in the case of a lioness and 
leopardess. We had got the former, which we 
called Ting-a-ling, from a zoo in Nairobi, at the 
age of three weeks, and after breeding two cubs 
from her were faced with the choice of shooting 
her or of trying the experiment of turning her 
wild. Annabella, the leopardess, we had been 
given when she was about nine months old. 

In Nairobi we had soon discovered that 
lions.and neighbours do not go together. We 
had had to shoot two males and wanted to avoid 
this fate for Ting, who was far and away the 
nicest of our many lions. Had we tried loosing 
the males we knew that they would be set upon 
by their wild confréres, and although they were 
magnificent specimens they were soft from easy 
living and would only have suffered unpleasant 
ends. 

In 1942 Kenya had no National Parks, and 
a game reserve, we felt, was not safe enough for 
Ting. These latter have large native popula- 
tions, and we were sure that she would take to 
killing cattle as they would be so much easier 
for a learner unversed in the technique of hunt- 
ing for her living. She would then be hunted by 
the owners and killed. Consequently we 
selected the Parc Nationale Albert in the 
Eastern Belgian Congo as being the safest part 
of Africa that we knew. This area has been a 
park for years, and, since the Belgians do not 
allow visitors to enter it with rifles, she would 
be safe from any hunter. 

Ting and Annabella went as far as Kampala 
by a goods train, which arrived in the afternoon. 
We had managed to hire a lorry, but it was not 
available until the next morning, so we were left 
with the problem of what to do with our cats 
for the night. The hotel would not have them, 
and in any case the African is always a problem 
on such occasions. No wild animals like noise 
close to them when they are in a confined space; 
but they do not object quite so strenuously when 
they cannot see people, so I had fixed canvas 
blinds on to the front of the travelling boxes. 

When the train came in a stranger might 
have imagined that royalty, at least, were 
expected, for it was met by the Assistant 
Inspector of Police and a posse of native 
askavris; and, of course, by us. We had the 
truck shunted to a line away from the station, 
and police guarded it all night. 

Next day thenews had spread, and we found 
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FREEDOM 


1.—TING-A-LING FINDS THAT A CARPET OF WATER-LILIES ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE EDWARD IS NOT UP TO HER WEIGHT 


sundry Europeans, and an even bigger crowd of 
natives, who were an infernal nuisance to us and 
a worry to our cats. During the three hundred 
odd miles lorry drive we sat on top of the boxes 
to make sure that our precious cargo was all 
right. On the third day we reached Rutshuru, 
where the chief game warden, Colonel Hoier, a 
Dane, helped us through the customs and 
assisted us in buying sheep to feed our pets. We 
went on to Vitchumbi, which is situated on one 
of the arms of Lake Edward. Neither beast 
seemed any the worse for a trying journey, and 
after scampering about for half an hour both 
came back to jump on to our camp beds. 

Next morning we sauntered down to Lake 
Edward, where the honking of a hippo intrigued 
Ting considerably. Along the water’s edge 
grow carpets of water-lilies which, to a casual 
untutored glance, look like a piece of veld, and 


2.—ANNABELLA IN DISDAINFUL MOOD 


on to them jumped Ting, only to sink belly- 
deep. She rushed out and then very carefully 
shook each foot just like a cat. When it got 
warmer she went back and seemed to enjoy 
reclining half in the water. 

We went back to do sundry chores and 
about noon returned to the lake to see how our 
family was enjoying life. Ting appeared as soon 
as we called her and walked back with us. 
Annabella did not turn up until dusk, and this 
became her daily routine. I could not discover 
where she went or what she did. If I followed 
her she stayed close at hand, and once [ let her 
get far away she became lost in the dense cover. 

We took Ting for walks and showed her 
Ugand cob, waterbuck, and warthogs, but she 
made no effort to stalk or chase them. Even the 
grunting of lions did not excite her, and she 
made no attempt to go in the direction of the 

sound. 

Her endeavours to kill her first 
sheep were clumsy, but she had to learn. 
I offered her fish, but these she spurned, 
so I gave them to Annabella, who, 
provided they were filleted, ate them 
out of my hand one after another. 
When I offered her a whole fish 
complete with scales, however, she was 
displeased, though after subjecting it 
to rough treatment she did finally 
nibble at the remains. Colonel Hoier 
told us he had seen lions fishing one 
morning. When the lake _ recedes 
various ponds are left, and fish are 
often stranded in them; these lions 
were swishing them out with their paws 
and obviously enjoyed a change of diet. 


While we were at Vitchumbi, a 
Belgian doctor who had turned up to 
inoculate the natives asked us over to 
listen to the wireless. We arrive at 
his place just after dusk, and had been 
there only a very short time when 1 ing 
created a lot of excitement among 1s 
staff by coming into his room; howeve 
she did not stay long. On the wa} 
back, first Ting came and rub'ed 
against our legs, and then Annabclla 
sat herself down right in the path to 
make quite sure we had not got los*. _ 

After we had been at Vitchu: 
for some days Colonel Hoier art. 
and suggested that we moved towa-! 
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the Kabasha Escarpment, as, owing to recent 
burning, most of the game, including the 
lions, were over there on the short grass. He 
brought a tent for us and advised us to camp 
not far from the Lake Kivu-Irumu_ road. 
By this time we were getting worried about 
what to do with Ting, for our two weeks 
were going all too fast compared with her pro- 
oress at fending for herself. Colonel Hoier 
asked us to go back with him for a night so that 
Ting should be on her own. He said that it would 
be bes: to release Annabella near his house as 
there were a lot of leopards at the bottom of a 
hill in © big patch of forest. Unfortunately she 
took a islike to his cat and nearly caught it, 
and as -1e also showed designs on his poultry, 
we fou d life much more strenuous with him 
than in camp. 

Ov our return our boy told us that at sun- 
rise a p ty of lions and lionesses had come quite 
close, . at Ting had met them, but that after 
a little hile they had moved on and she had 
made r.. effort to go with them. 

As ve meant to move next day we took the 
precau on of feeding our pets in their travelling 
boxes. Next morning we had to lift them on to 
the lor’, and Annabella kept putting her paws 
throug!. the netting with the result that no 
4 native “ancied holding the corner of the box. 
To ins; re confidence I took one corner myself 
and it s» happened that I had a most villainous- 
looking native next to me. Annabella disliked 
his face and started slashing, and so that he ae, tat — 
should not jump back I hung on to my corner, 3.—THE NEW TYPIST. Ting in her early days when the lion’s inveterate curiosity led her 
As she could not reach the native I suppose she to investigate anything new 

\ 





Annabella we watched run off down the hill. 

We had not been home long before we got a letter saying that Anna- - 
bella had been back, not to look for us, we were sure, but to initiate her 
quickly found mate into a place where she knew her way around and 
where food was plentiful and easy. Ting had been seen with a male. 

A friend in the Tanganyika Game Department told us that he considered 
we had worried ourselves for nothing, as he was convinced that if one loosed 
even half-grown lions they would pick up a living all right on rats, fish and 
birds. He assured us that one lion he knew well, owing to a slight deformity 
in one foot, used to go the best part of two weeks on occasions without 
making a kill, and years later he saw it looking perfectly healthy. 

We hope one day to spend some weeks around Ruindi, as we are 
positive that if we called Ting she would remember and come to us. There 
have been cases in zoos of various felidae which have remembered previous 
owners years later; they recognise their voices. It would be interesting if 
she were to introduce her mate. I feel sure that he would not attack us, 
because he would know that Ting would not be happy and confident about 
anything that was dangerous from his point of view. 








Oe as oF 


a te 4 


4—THE BATHING BELLE. Annabella tries to get out of the 


wrong end of the tent 





thought one arm was as good as another and dug her claws really 
deeply into mine; I had to get hold of the claw and ease it out or I 
would have lost quite a bit of forearm and as I did this she hit a tendon 
with another claw with painfui results. 

_ That night lions gave a magnificent concert, but Ting did not 
deign to leave the tent and would not answer. Annabella was back at 
her old thieving tricks, and she made off with my dressing gown. I 
sot it back after a chase, but every time I went to sleep she snooped 
back and tugged at the blankets and awakened me. However, we 
enlisted the aid of Ting, who chased Annabella out every time she put her 
hose inside, A night or two later they had a minor row, and Annabella 
went off, but next morning she was as much in evidence as usual. 

I went for a long walk with Ting trying to get her to take a serious 
interest in game. We met a herd of elephant and at first Ting was 
goggle-eyed and stayed very close to me. We kept a distance of a 
hundred yards between us and remained down wind. That night she 
and Annabella let a sheep get clean away and it turned up at the main 
test house well over two miles away. 

Colonel Hoier -arrived the following morning, and as our time was 
almost up he said he would bring or send sheep regularly until he knew 
that Ting had found a mate who could teach her to hunt. In order 
that she should not feel lost after we had gone, he agreed to leave 
the tent there. It was obvious that so long as we were around she 
would not go far, so the only thing was to harden our hearts and leave. 
We tock her once again to where there was water, but just in case she 
forgot e left a bucketful in a bush. Perhaps it was imagination, but 
we fel: she had a different expression in her eyes that last sad morning. 

Ovr leaving the tent had a sequel. A Belgian official who was 
3 Motoriig past stopped and strode over to look inside the tent. He 
opene. the flaps and ther doubled back to his car at a rate of knots— 


Ting \ s asleep inside. 5.—TING-A-LING RETURNS FROM A WALK 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


A HOP-PICKING SCENE 
iE it possible that you or any of your 


readers recognise the scene shown in the 

accompanying photograph? It is taken 
from a coloured lithograph Hop Picking, 
published in London on February 2, 1857, by 
Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall. The original 
painting is by J. F. Herring. I should very 
much like to know where the original of this 
picture can be found—DENISE SAKULA (Mrs.), 
14, Hanger Court, Ealing, W.3. 

The name of John Frederick Herring (1795- 
1865) is chiefly associated in the mind of the 
collector with racehorses, and his series of 
Derby and St. Leger winners is known to all 
lovers of sporting prints. Although he devoted 
himself principally to racing and other sporting 
subjects, he later turned in an_ increasing 
measure to incidents of the farm and the field. 
It is not always easy to separate his subject- 
pictures from those of John Frederick Herring, 
junior, one of his three artist sons, and Hop 
Picking can probably be attributed more 
correctly to the latter. We believe that this 
painting was not publicly exhibited, and it 
would therefore not be easy to trace its history. 
The lithograph was by Vincent Brooks, who did 
much distinguished work in this medium. 


LARGE-SCALE PORTRAITS BY 
COSWAY 
I wonder if any of your readers knows of 
the five large portraits painted by Richard 
Cosway. The enclosed photograph is of one of 
them, and is now in the possession of my eldest 
sister. Cosway also painted a portrait of 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, but I do not know anything 
of the other three. The photograph I send you 


is of Frances, Lady Page-Turner, a daughter 


of Joseph and Anne Howell, of Elm, near 


Wisbech, and my great, great grandmother. In 


LADY PAGE-TURNER AND CHILD. A _ LIFE-SIZE 
PORTRAIT BY RICHARD COSWAY EXHIBITED AT 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1787 


See question : Large-Scale Portraits by Cosway 
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HOP PICKING, A COLOURED LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED IN 1857 AFTER AN 
UNKNOWN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY J. F. HERRING 
See question: A Hop-Picking Scene 


a beautifully coloured engraving of the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy 1787, by A. C. de Poggi, 
this portrait is shown near the centre of the 
room. The dress is of white satin. In a cata- 
logue of the exhibition that formerly belonged 
to Horace Walpole and is now in the library of 
the Royal Academy, Walpole pencilled the name 
of the portrait—FRANCES H. PaGE-TURNER, 
21, Leonard Court, Edwardes Square, W.8. 


Though best known for his miniatures, 
Cosway painted a number of large portraits on 
the life scale. This portrait of Lady Page- 
Turner has not, we believe, before been repro- 
duced. It is referred to by Mr. W. T. Whitley 
in Artists and theiy Friends in England, 1700- 
1799 (Vol II, page 80), where the print of the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1787 after a 
drawing by Ramberg is given. The portrait 

appeared in the catalogue as No. 93, 
Portrait of a Lady and Child, on which 
the St. James’s Chronicle commented 
rather rudely: “This is said to be 
Lady Page, formerly the buxom 
milliner of St. James’s Street.’’ Her 
extravagant and eccentric husband 
was Sir Gregory Turner, who added 
the surname Page to his own after 
inheriting the fortune of Sir Gregory 
Page and his splendid Blackheath 
house, which he pulled down. 


NELSON AND WELLINGTON 


I have a fine coloured print in 
its original frame, size 22 ins. by 
30 ins., of Nelson and Wellington, 
representing the only interview between 
those great commanders. The print is 
inscribed “‘Painted by J. P. Knight, 
A.R.A.” and “Engraved by S. W. 
Reynold,” and bears two original 
signatures, apparently those of the 
two commanders. I believe that un- 
coloured prints of this picture are 
quite common. Is my coloured print 
rare, and are the signatures likely to 
be genuine?—C. E. Boortusy, 
Major, Royal Marines, Infantry 
Training Centre Royal Marines, 
Lympstone, Devon. 

The only meeting between Nelson 
and Wellington was a chance one in 
the ante-room at the Colonial Office 
in September, 1805, a few days before 
Nelson set sail in the Victory to en- 
gage the French fleet off Cadiz and to 
meet his death the following month 
at Trafalgar. The meeting of these 
two national figures was brief and un- 
official. More than thirty years later 


John Prescott Knight painted an imaginative 
reconstruction of the incident of which he can 
have had no first-hand knowledge as he was only 
an infant of two at the time of the so-called 
interview. The mezzotint after Knight’s paint- 
ing was engraved by Samuel W. Reynolds, jun., 
and was published by Ackermann and Co,, in 
1839; it was re-issued shortly afterwards with 
the additional title, The Army and Navy. 
The signatures are etched facsimiles, Although 
in its details the engraving lacks historical 
accuracy, nevertheless it is impressive and 
appreciated by collectors. Coloured impres- 
sions are very rare. 


STAUDENMAYER, GUNSMITH 


Can you give me any information about the 
gunmaker Staudenmayer? I understand that 
he worked for John Manton before commencing 
business for himself.—F. C. BENsEyY, 6, Grove 
Avenue, Hanwell, W.7. 


We have traced no direct connection 
between Staudenmayer and Joe (not John) 
Manton, although they were contemporaries. 
From relevant dates it would appear that 
Manton, the most famous gunmaker of his day, 
was the older man. He was at the height of his 
reputation from 1800 (when he brought out for 
the first time a double-barrelled gun, the Manton 
flintlock) until 1815. During these years there 
appears to be no information about Stauden- 
mayer or of his place of residence, although it is 
rather vaguely on record that he ‘‘made guns 
for the Prince Regent.’’ This would be prior to 
1820 if the statement is correct. The first 
authentic record of Staudenmayer in England is 
that he set up in business at 32, Cockspur Street 
in 1826. Possibly he was originally a Continental 
gunsmith who came to London with the foun- 
dations of a reputation already laid. 


LITHOPHANIC CHINA 


I have a porcelain plaque or transparency 
which was evidently made to be hung in a win- 
dow. I shall be glad if you can give me any 
information as to the origin and method of 
construction of these plaques, of which I ‘ave 
three. It has been suggested that the light and 
shade of the picture is produced by the variations 
in thickness of the porcelain, and, if so, it weuld 
be very interesting to know how such gradua* ons 
are produced.-THEODORE NICHOLSON, 20, 
John Street, Sunderland, Durham. 

This plaque is an excellent exampl: of 
lithophanic china made about 1850 by ‘he 
Kennedy Porcelain Manufactory, Burs°m, 
whose mark it bears. The picture was ada; ‘ed 
from a painting of the Prince of Wales by %ir 
Edwin Landseer, a subject frequently fo nd 
decorating papier mdché articles of the s» ne 
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riod. Lithophanic china or ématl ambrant 
was invented in 1827 by M. Burgoing, of Paris, 
and patented in this country in 1828 by 
Robert Griffith Jones, Brewer Street, London. 
Jones licensed the patent exclusively to Grain- 
ger, Lee and Company, Worcester. As soon as 
the patent had expired in 1842, other porcelain 
manufacturers developed the idea of impressing 
porce in-glass so as to produce pictures made 
visib!’ only by transmitted light. 

Tae effect of a shadowed drawing was pro- 
ducec by varying the thickness of thin, glassy 
porce \in so that, when viewed against light, 
varia. ons in the opacity of the material formed 
a pic ve. Deeply shadowed parts were made 
thick cnough to resist the passage of light 














PLAQUE OF LITHOPHANIC CHINA MADE 

AT BURSLEM, circa 1850. When held to the 

light it reveals a portrait of the little Prince of 

Wales (King Edward VII) with his dog, based 
on 2 painting by Landseer 


See q t : Lith ph 





ic China (page 724) 


according to the degree of opacity required. For 

a lights the porcelain was reduced to extreme 
1lnness, 

A model of the picture was first moulded in 

wax and a plaster cast taken. This was retouched 


and a second plaster cast taken, which in its 
turn was retouched. Finally a metal mould of 
typ’ metal was taken; in the hollows of this 


wer. ongraved the finishing touches for the sharp 
out ses and deep shadows. This was a lengthy, 
hig’ 7 skilled operation. Impressions for highly 


fin. «d lithophanic china were taken from this 
me: mould in a glassy porcelain, the casts being 
kill exactly as for ornamental porcelain. A 


trac’ ‘ of smalt added to the paste would give to 
the ‘cture a faint bluish tint. Lampshades and 


‘ghts were also made in lithophanic por- 
Bie. ., 
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SILVER BISCUIT BOXES 

I should be interested to know when silver 
biscuit boxes first made their appearance. I have 
often looked out for a mid-Victorian biscuit box, 
which I have assumed came into use in the 
*sixties or ’seventies, but I have never seen one, 
and so have had no opportunity of checking the 
date by the hall-mark.—W. L. W., 2, Breams 
Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Silver biscuit boxes do not appear to have 
been made much earlier than 1858: a hall- 
marked example of that year is known. None 
was displayed at the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
although contemporary domestic silver was 
exhibited in every fashionable style. 

The earliest biscuit-dough kneading machine 
was invented by Thomas Don in 1831 and 
installed at the Naval Supply Stores, Deptford, 
for the production of ship’s biscuits. The first 
machine for ‘mixing the ingredients, kneading 
the dough, rolling, and cutting confectioners’ 
biscuits on a commercial scale was made in 1841 
by Joseph Drew. Confectioners’ biscuits had 
formerly been hand-made, and, being produced 
in only small quantities, were seldom stored. 
When production was commercialised, boxes 
“to keep biscuits free of atmospheric influence’’ 
were needed. Gerard Barber, of Bilston, was 
the first maker of biscuit boxes that were really 
airtight. 


FRANCIS FORMAN, CLOCKMAKER 


Some years ago the bracket clock seen in the 
accompanying photograph came into the posces- 
sion of this Museum. The donor, so far as I 
recollect, believed it to be Cromwellian, and the 
date 1652 was suggested. The maker’s name, 
Francis Forman, appears very clearly, but I 
have no information concerning his activities.— 
E. A. Batty, Librarian and Curator, Public 
Library and Museum, Yeovil, Somerset. 


Francis Forman worked in London and was 
a prominent maker of watches and clocks in the 
first half of the 17th century. In 1630 he and 
Richard Morgan petitioned the King to incor- 
porate the London Clockmakers, 
and he subscribed £3 towards the 
cost of the Charter of the Com- 
pany. He was made assistant of 
the Clockmakers’ Company on its 
incorporation in 1632, and be- 
came Junior Warden to the Com- 
pany in 1634. He died in 1649. 

This lantern clock, with the 
narrowness of its chapter ring 
and the engraving on the centre 
of the dial, indicates an early 
type, and as Forman died in 
1649, before the invention of the 
pendulum (1658), the original 
regulator of the clock will have 
been a balance wheel. As no 
signs of the balance wheel can 
be seen:in the photograph, it 
must have been taken away, and 
a long pendulum fitted in its 
place, probably at the end of the 
17th or the beginning of the 
18th century, so that the clock 
would. keep better time. 


A LOVE TOKEN 


The curiosity shown in the 
accompanying photograph was 
brought to me by a lady living in 
this village who tells me that it 
belonged to the grandmother of an 
old friend in whose family it was 
for three generations. She has no 
knowledge, however, of the orig- 
inal owner of 1753 whose initials, 
C.C., appear on the ornamented 
side, but states that the object was 
used in corsetry of the period, 
when “‘corsets laced at the back,” 
being inserted into a deep hem 
down the front, after lacing. The 
wood is a hard uncommon wood, 


perhaps apple; the length is about 
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ORNAMENTED STAY 
BUSK WITH INITIALS 
c.c. AND THE DATE 
1753. The date on the 
plain side probably shows 
that it passed from mother 
to daughter in that year 
See question: A Love Token 
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LANTERN CLOCK BY FRANCIS FORMAN, 
A LONDON CLOCKMAKER (DIED 1649) 


See question: Francis Forman, Clockmaker 


134 ims. and the object tapers about } in., 
evidently to facilitate insertion and withdrawal. 
—Wituiam Keay, Grey Ladies, Gaulby, 
Billesdon, Leicester. 


This is a stay busk, typical of those 
worn during the first half of the reign of George 
III. Such busks, in a crude form, were 
introduced into England early in the 17th 
century after the abolition of the 
brocade-covered iron and steel 
cages fastened with hinges and 
bolts which ‘preceded corsets in 
this country. 

A stay busk in the London 
Museum, complete with its corset 
of blue satin, is carved with a 
view of Lambeth Palace, initials, 
and the date 1670. Such busks, 
made of either whalebone or 
pliant wood, continued fashion- 
able until about 1795, when the 
corset became a girdle, short 
waists and flowing skirts being 
the vogue. The advent of the 
sewing machine about 1790 en- 
abled finely boned and stitched 
satin corsets to be made at less 
than a third of their former 
price. The length of stay busks 
varied according to the type of 
the outer garments, sometimes 
extending 4 ins. below the waist. 

From about 1750 stay busks 
were popular presents, often 
used as love tokens from lovers 
to their sweethearts. The ex- 
ample in question, with a heart 
incorporated in the decoration, 
would fit into this category. 
Stay busks might pass from 
mother to daughter, as this one 
probably did in 1779. Sometimes 
as many as four differing sets of 
initials and dates are found 
carved on the inner surface. 


Questions intended for these 
pages should be forwarded to the 
Editor, Country LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a@ 
stamped addressed envelope en- 
closed for reply. In no case should 
oviginals be sent; nor can anv 
valuation be made. 








MONUMENTS 


The St. John monuments, “‘an array of 17th-century 

masterpieces of superb craftsmanship,” sets Lydiard 

Tregoz among the half-dozen country churches that 
are outstanding in English Renaissance art 


Tine hath its revolutions; there must be a period and 
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an end to all temporal things, finis rerum, an end of 

names and dignities, and why not of de Vere? For 
where is Bohun? Where is Mowbray? Where is Mortimer? 
Nay . . . where is Plantagenet? They are entombed in the 
urns and sepulchres of mortality.” 

Lord Chief Justice Crewe’s noble words, though familiar 
through quotation, most recently by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell in 
his preface to Mrs. Esdaile’s English Church Monuments, are 
doubly apt to the astonishing memorials of the St. John’s at 
Lydiard. For where are theiy predecessors in its lordship? 
Where are Ewyas, Tregoz, Patshull, de Port, and Grandson? 
—names no less noble and commemorated here by the 
mausolean enthusiasm of a single descendant in the very 
years that Donne and the ‘‘Fantastics’’ were expressing the 
same preoccupation with mortality in poetry. 

Lydiard, a British place name, was part of the Royal 
demesne of Braden Forest in Domesday, given by the 
Conqueror to William of Eu or Ewyas. The hand and posses- 
sions of his descendant’s heiress were conferred by Richard I 
upon Robert Tregoz, of an East Anglian family, whose 
fortunes and name so became associated with this and other Ewyas 
manors. His elder son was summoned to Parliament as Baron Tregoz 
of Lydiard, and John, second Baron Tregoz, who occupied Devizes 
Castle, died in 1299, leaving two daughters.. Ewyas Castle went to 


one; Lydiard to Sybilla who married William, Lord Grandson. His 
heiress took it to John, Lord Patshull, one of whose daughters 
brought Lydiard to Roger, Lord Beauchamp of Bletso in Bedford- 
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AT LYDIARD TREGOZ, 


1.—THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, LYDIARD TREGOZ. 
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The south 


side as seen from the house 


shire, Lord Chamberlain of the Household to Edward III (1350), 
Keeper of Devizes Castle and Captain of Calais (1372), who died 
1380. With his descendants Bletso and Lydiard continued till about 
1430, when this rich inheritance again devolved upon a girl. 

Margaret Beauchamp must have been attractive as well as rich, 
for she married three times despite her settling her inheritance upon 
the two sons by her first husband, Oliver St. John. On his death she 
married secondly, c. 1440, John Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, son of John of Gaunt, and had a daughter, 
Margaret, who, marrying Edmund Tudor, became 
mother of King Henry VII; and thirdly Lionel, Lord 
Welles. Of her two St. John sons, John the elder 
inherited the Bedfordshire estates and is the ancestor 
of the Lords St. John of Bletso. Oliver, the younger, 
inherited Lydiard. 

This descent is poetically rehearsed below the 
pictorial and genealogical triptych erected in Lydiard 
church by Sir John St. John, first baronet, in 1615, 
which, beginning : 

When conquering William won by force of sword 

The famous island now called Brittan’s land, 

Of Lydiard then was Ewyas only Lord, 

Whose heir to TREGOz linckt in marriage band; 
and, working up to the Beauchamp-St. John mar- 
riage, concludes : 

Thus course of time, by God’s almighty power, 

Hath kept this land of Lydiard in one race 

Five hundred forty-nine years, and now more, 

Where at this day is St. John’s dwelling place... 
But it does not mention the interesting fact that the 
St. Johns were generically de Ports—that notable 
family, Lords of the Norman castle of Basing, whose 
name dominates the early history of Hampshire. 

*There had been Norman St. Johns—William accom- 
panied the Conqueror from his manor of St. Jean near 
Rouen and was indeed “grand master of his battering 
machines, or chief engineer.” At an early date their 
family manor of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, was 
taken by an heiress to Adam de Port, but their son 
assumed his mother’s name, founding the line of 
Lords St. John of Basing. A younger brother estab- 
lished an estate by conquest in Glamorgan and was 
ancestor of Sir Oliver of Bletso and Lydiard. 

The first record of seignorial occupation of 

Lydiard is a charter of free warren—licence to enc'0se 
a park—by Roger, Lord Beauchamp, the Keepe- 0 
Devizes, in 1350. There had been, of course, a vil- 
lage at Lydiard from much earlier times: there are 
traces of 12th-century work incorporated in the chusch, 
the close proximity of which to the mansion, se" aI- 
ated only by the garth, suggests that the latter occu- 
pies the position of a manor hall coeval with ‘he 

Ewyas tenure. The church was entirely rebi lt, 


(Left) 2—THE PAINTED CHANCEL SCRE_\, 
WITH ROYAL ARMS OF JAMES I, ¢. 161: 
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3.—_THE CHANCEL; DEEP RED MARBLING; SKY BLUE CEILING. 


beginning about 1380 but for the most part 
in the 15th century, in the time of Margaret 
and Oliver St. John. It is a charming ex- 
ample of that period, with north and south 
aisles and a south chapel to the chancel, re- 
taining a number of frescoes not later than 
1450 and considerable glass of the epoch 
in the tracing lights of the windows. The south 
chapel has always been appropriated to the 
lord of the manor. It is its east window that 
is late 14th-century work, implying that the 
chapel’s erection (or reconstruction) was the 
first stage in the re-building of the church. 
We are concerned, however, not with the 
church itself but with the extraordinary 
development of this family chapel by Sir 
John St. John in early Stuart times. 


Oliver St. John of Lydiard, the son 
of Margaret Beauchamp, was described by 
Leland as ‘(a stout, black man who died at 
Fuentarabia in Spain in 1497.” His presence 
there may well have been connected with the 
confidential negotiations which Henry VII 
had initiated’ 10 years previously for the 
marriage of his son Arthur to the girl-princess 
Catherine of Aragon. Oliver St. John’s 
emp'oyment on such a mission would be 
accounted for by his close relationship by 
mar:age with the King—whose mother was 
his scep-sister. His son and successor Sir 
John vas, in fact, her chamberlain. 

it although the family ever after made 
muc of their connection with the Tudor 
dynesty, they seem to have lived compara- 
Uive:y obscure. The first to be of more than 
loca. «ote was Oliver, second son of the cham- 


berle 1's grandson,who, asa law student, killed - 


am" ber of Queen Elizabeth’s bodyguard 











JOHN TRIPTYCH, HALF OPENED. The pedigrees, in gold leaf on a 


brown ground, date in their present form from 1718 
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disperst to severall places where they grew 
up till my uncle Sir John St. John being 
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rried to the daughter of Sir Thomas Laten 
jehton), they were all brought home to my 
her’s house. There were not in those days 
iuny beautifull women found in any 
as these, but my mother was by the 

st judgements preferr’d before all her elder 
who, something envious att it, used her 
dly; yett all the suitors that came to 
still turned their addresses to her, which 
her youthful innocency neglected, till 
sreater name, estate, and reputation than 
t hapned to fall deeply in love with her, 
o manage it so discreetly that my 
‘rcould not but entertaine him : and my 
; wife who had a mother’s kindness to 
-rsuaded her to remove herself from her 
’ envie by going along with her to the 
Jernsey where her father was Governor. 
ag there Lucy St. John boarded at the 


ae 


HE ST. JOHN TRIPTYCH, 1615. 


John St. John, first baronet, and Ann (Leighton), his wife. 


se of a French Protestant minister where 
became enamoured of the Geneva dis- 
ine. On her return to England the suitor 
been persuaded to marry someone else, 
Lucy was about to return to the Minister’s 
n Sir Allen Apsley, meeting her acci- 
tally at her uncle’s Sir William St. John’s, 
ined her hand. 


‘he heraldry on the lateral doors, tracing 
‘digree of St. John of Lydiard and 
, is dated 1684; that on the middle 

headed “Thirty Two Ancestors,” 
‘nal’’ and “Maternal” respectively, 
Q inscription below stating that the 
ogy was the work of Sir Richard St. 
2, the herald, in 1615 ‘and now tran- 
i this present year 1694.” St. George 
e baronet’s uncle, and it is a question 
much the latter’s enthusiasm for 
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heraldic memorials may have been stimulated 
by St. George. 

The gold oak-leaved foliage of the 
“tree’’ on these doors was again brought 
down to Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, portrayed in a medallion asa boy, the 
accompanying inscription to which is dated 
1718. The two inner surfaces alongside trace 
respectively the family’s Tudor connections 
and its descent by heirs general from other 
noble families. These tables (Fig. 4) are 


framed in gold-painted mouldings and are 
supported by groups of emblematical female 
figures in grisaille, probably of the 1694 
the portrait in 


revision, as is also the 
pediment. 

By whom was this astonishing mem- 
orial revised as late as 1718? At that 


date Bolingbroke was in exile and _ at- 


as 


gh OR 


PRR RE a 


tainted, yet he is shown not only as the 
final product of St. John genealogy but as a 
mere boy and unmarried, while there is no 
reference to his younger half-brother John 
to whom the St. John Viscountcy, created in 
1716, was specifically remaindered. The 
problem is obstinate. I can only suggest that 
this somewhat biased embellishment of Sir 
John’s “pourtraicture’? was due to Boling- 
broke’s desolate and once wealthy wife, 
Frances Winchcombe, who died in 1718 
and possibly left directions for it to be done 
in her will. Omission of her own name 
would be characteristic of her gentle, tragic 
spirit. 

The triptych itself, in its original form, 
may have borne closer resemblance than it 
now does to the Cornwall triptych at Burford, 
Shropshire (COUNTRY LIFE, December 26, 
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1947), dated 1588, the other comparable anal- 
ogy. The Harwell triptych at Besford, 1605, 
is altogether less ambitious. The St. John 
portrait, however, is more nearly akin to the 
“Great Picture’’ at Appleby Castle painted 
for Lady Anne Clifford in 1646 which, like- 
wise, is in the manner of Cornelis Jansen. 

Sir John’s next ornament to Lydiard 
Church, and the last that we can notice now, 
was the glass of the chancel window (Fig. 6). 
This evidently commemorates his uncle and 
benefactor Lord Grandison, whose arms 
occupy the base of the left light. The whole 
window is a rebus on his name Oliver St. 
John: in the middle light, an olive tree hung 
with the shields of Ewyas, Tregoz, Grandison, 
Patshull, Beauchamp, and Sir Oliver himself, 
which are repeated below; St. John Baptist in 
the left, and St. John Evangelist in the right 
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In the middle, kneeling, Sir John St. John, d. 1594, and Lucy (Hungerford), his wife. On left, Sir 
On right, six daughters of the former. 


Artist unknown 


(above Sir John St. John’s coat). The 
tracery lights contain angels carrying shields 
charged with the St. John badges. Lord 
Grandison died in 1630. The stained glass is 
clearly the work of one of the group of 
Flemish glaziers working in England 1620-40, 
of whom the Van Lings are the best known 
for their windows in Lincoln’s Inn and Wad- 
ham College Chapels, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. But the Lydiard windows are clear- 
ly by another hand, resembling closely 
the windows in the chapel of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, by an unknown glazier c. 
1630, who, however, was evidently one of 
the Flemish company. 

Consideration of St. John’s further 
works including the other windows he set 
up must be postponed till next week. 

(To be concluded.) 





A BIRD-WAT 


By J. ALLAN CASH 
\ GLIMPSE of the birds of Lundy during 


a short visit in August was quite sufficient 

to fire me with enthusiasm to revisit the 
island during the nesting season. In early 
August only the kittiwakes are left of the 
masses of sea birds which build their nests on 
the cliffs and slopes. The puffins, razorbills and 
guillemots have all gone, with the exception of 
a possible straggler here and there, and the 
weird moans and raucous cries of the Manx 
shearwaters no longer disturb the dark hours of 
the night. These birds have all disappeared far 
out to sea and are not likely to be seen again 
until the following year. 

I visited Lundy again in the middle of June, 
1947, by which time all the birds were sitting 
and some had already hatched their young. 
Though pairing, mating and nest-building were 
over, there was plenty left to see and to photo- 
graph, and I count the hours I spent on the 
puffin slopes and cliffs round the north end of 
the island (Fig. 1) among the happiest I can 
recollect. 

Having the good fortune to be a friend 
of the owner—Mr. Martin Coles Harman—I 
was privileged to stay in Mill Combe during 
my visit. This meant a walk along the top 
of the island for a good three miles to reach the 
north end. But on a sunny June day this is 
no hardship. There is always a cool breeze on 
Lundy (usually a westerly wind straight off the 
broad Atlantic) and there is plenty to see and 
hear. The colours, for instance, are brilliant on 
asunny day. The sea, I always maintain, is as 
blue as the Mediterranean, and is shown off to 
perfection against the grey and brown rocks and 
cliffs of the west coast and the rich green of the 
bracken-covered eastern slopes. 

The island is a great stopping and resting 
place for birds on migration. But many stay to 


nest, and a quiet and peaceful spot they must 
find it, for there arenoroads or traffic on Lundy, 
and few people. 


The track from the landing 
beach to Mill Combe and the farm above is 
occasionally traversed by the one tractor on the 
island; for the rest it is a case of walking. And 


2 and 3.—‘* I HAD THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE 
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1.—THE SLOPES BELOW THE NORTH LIGHT, LUNDY, WHERE PUFFINS NEST 


on a walk along the island one is likely to see and 
hear many birds. There are curlews nesting in 
the marshy land in the centre, oyster-catchers 
crying in alarm and wheeling close overhead as 
one approaches their nests, peewits swinging 
through the sky with their delightful cries. 
I heard mistle-thrushes chirring, cuckoos calling, 
blackbirds, wrens, robins and warblers singing. 
Pipits flew up from under my feet and larks filled 
the summer air with their song from on high. 


Before descending to the puffin slopes at the 
north end of the island, I looked down over the 
western sidings from the towering outcrops of 
granite above them. The sidings are steep and 
grassy here; it is too windy and exposed for 
even bracken to grow. They soon end in precipi- 
tous cliffs, at the foot of which great Atlantic 
rollers crash and boom, even on the calmest days, 
On the cliffs thousands of birds, mostly razor- 
bills, guillemots and kittiwakes were nesting, 
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VIEWS OF PUFFINS AND (right) RAZORBILLS ” 
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ANYWHERE NEAR THE GUILLEMOTS ” 


A DANGEROUS CLIFF THAT I GOT 


I then made my way round the corner of the cliff into Kittiwake 
Gully. This is a long narrow fissure in the face of the cliff near the 
North Light much favoured by the dainty little grey and white kitti- 
wakes. I had previously photographed them from the opposite side, 
less than 20 feet away from them. Their nests were perched on any 
tiny prominence or ledge that would hold them. They crowded the 
cliff until it became thickly dotted with their white bodies. I sat 
comfortably on an enormous cushion of soft and spongy sea pink, 
with my legs dangling over the 200-foot-deep cavern. Far below I 
could hear the waves surging in and out; it was too narrow for me to 
see them. The birds carried on with their domestic affairs, taking no 
notice of me. 

I wanted to see them at closer quarters, so I ventured round the 
corner on to their cliff. It was nicely broken up at first, with ledges 
conveniently squared off, one above the other, about a foot wide. 
Many razorbills and guillemots had their eggs on these ledges, and I 
had to tread with extreme caution to avoid destroying them. The 
birds moved only when I was almost on top of them. Some of them, 
and a few puffins, were nesting in holes and cracks inside the cliff 
face. I could hear their grunts and cries, and the scuffling of their 
wings as they prepared to fly out. I wondered what would happen 
if one flew out and hit me on the side of the head. I looked down 200 
feet to the waves surging among jagged rocks below and resolved to 
take every precaution. 

I progressed slowly round the corner towards the kittiwakes, 
taking occasional pictures as I went. Then suddenly, from a crack 
I had not noticed, close to my head, a loud scuffling took place. 
I turned quickly away and hunched my shoulders. Something 
heavy hit me between the shoulder blades with a loud squawk. 
I felt the broad paddles of the bird’s feet run up my back, over my 
neck on to the top of my head, and I felt the strong thrust of the 
take-off as the bird launched itself into the air again. I shook with 
laughter and only wished someone had been present to see this extra- 





occupyig every protrusion and crevice that 
would hold an egg or a nest. There was a con- 
stant stream of birds flying down from the cliffs 
to the sea, or up again after feeding in the tide 
races. The sea was dotted with birds resting or 
swimming on its surface. 

I was anxious to get closer to the birds and 
so | turned away and dropped over the northern 
end, easing myself gently down through the 
masses of bluebells and campion. Farther down 
were numerous boulders and below them low 
cliffs, about the lowest on the island, I should 
say, which made these northern slopes or sidings 
more extensive than the average. On every 
boulder was a group of birds, perhaps only two 
or three, maybe a dozen or twenty. They all 
seemed to be razorbills or puffins; the guillemots 
preferred the cliffs. 

I went down among the boulders and the 
birds flew away. I had been told that they 
would take no notice of me, but it was not so. 
I waited, half hidden, among the great stones. 
There was a constant whirring of 
wings, and birds flew past and over- 
head continually. Some made to land 
on rocks near me but suddenly back- 
pedalled furiously in mid-air on seeing 
me and dived off to the water again. 

Many of the birds had small fish 
in their mouths—neat lines of them 

-with the heads nearly always on 
one side, and the tails on the other of 
their elastic-lined mandibles. Beneath 
and all round me came the weirdest 
noises from under the earth—grunts 
and growls such as might issue from a 
den of bears. Occasionally a_ bird 
issued forth with a great scuffling 
and slapping of wings on the rocks 
and a cry of alarm. Clearly the birds’ 
hests were in the rabbit-holes among 
the boulders. I decided to try a differ- 
ent method of approach. 

_ Very gently and with the slowest 
ol movements I made my way over 
and round the rocks towards those 
occupied by birds fifty or more yards 
away. I moved with the slowest of 
slow motions. Whenever the nearest 
birds showed signs of alarm I stopped 
until they settled down again. Gradu- 
ally I approached to within a few 
yards of them. Slowly’ raising my 
camera, IT began taking pictures. 
then moved on again, by the same 
slow method. Soon I was really 
amons the birds, within ten or twelve 
feet ©: them. I had the clearest 
possi > views of puffins and razor- 
bills, so that every mark and colour, 


5.—CORMORANTS ON 


every feather almost, was clearly seen. I began 
taking pictures of single birds (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Still the same strange noises came from 
underground, and birds continued to issue forth 
like feathered cannon shells from close beneath 
me. Others came down on to the rocks near me, 
landing as close as five feet away. Some were 
too close for me to get them all in my camera 
view-finder at once, and I had to lean back, 
away fromthem. I sat there and watched them 
for a long time, getting my fill of pictures. Not 
far away, a rabbit came out and sat among the 
birds, quite unconcerned, though doubtless 
many a battle took place between animal and 
bird for possession of a good burrow earlier in 
the nesting season. Satisfied with my efforts, I 
stood up with the first sudden movement for 
hours. I expecteda great flurry of wings as the 
birds fled in alarm. But nothing of the sort 
occurred. Not one moved. They took no 
notice whatever of me; I had evidently been 
accepted by them as harmless. 


ordinary spectacle. All the same, I was glad the 
bird had given me a little warning. I found the 
guillemots much more shy than the other birds. 
They rarely permitted me to approach within 
20 feet, and it was only on that dangerous cliff 
that I got anywhere near them. 

I frequently think of those delightful hours 
spent among the birds on Lundy, and hear again 
the rapid beat of many wings whirring overhead. 
I see the stocky birds sailing down to the sea on 
their short outstretched wings, beating rapidly 
as they approach the water, then plopping right 
under the surface as they land, to bob up a 
moment later like so many corks. I hear the 
raucous cries and grunts from the rabbit-holes 
beneath the boulders and the sharp ‘‘ kittiwake ! 
kittiwake ! kittiwake !’”’ of the soft grey and 
white birds in the deep gulley. And finally I 
remember the beautiful colours on those northern 
slopes, the masses of sea pink, the bluebells and 
campion, the pale grey rocks and the Mediter- 
ranean blue of the sea. Truly a place to return 
to again and again ! 
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THE YOUNG SHOOTER 


OWADAYS there are sO many more 
N diversions for a youngster than there 
were a generation back that his attitude 
towards field sports depends more than ever on 
the method of his introduction to them. Most 
men have their own ideas about the best way of 
teaching their young hopefuls to shoot straight, 
but what I am more concerned with is the 
essential preliminaries to entrusting any novice 
with a loaded gun. I will not argue as to whether 
modern youth is less amenable to discipline than 
was my own generation. It is enough to say that, 
while discipline must always be implicit in any 
training that involves the handling of lethal 
weapons, it is more likely than not to defeat its 
own object and to sicken a boy of the whole busi- 
ness before he gets fairly started, should it be 
enforced with the stern rigidity that was 
characteristic of many a preceptor of the old 
school. This is not to suggest that the cardinal 
principles of safety and shooting etiquette are 
any less important than they were. But one 
does feel sometimes that these would be more 
readily assimilated were more features of 
natural interest embodied in the elementary 
programme. 
* * * 

For example, we send our boys to shooting 
schools in many instances before they are 
grounded in the fundamentals of gun handling. 
Shooting schools are admirable institutions, at 
which, by means of trial and error, the fit of guns 
and the faults of their handlers can be expertly 
determined. But they are essentially the finish- 
ing, not the preparatory, schools for the young, 
who may learn of stance and footwork, of errors 
of aim and lead and all the rest of it, perhaps, 
but only in so far as these apply to artificially 
propelled objects which are constant in pace and 
flight, and lack the variability of wild creatures 
in their natural element. And surely this is 
putting the cart before the horse. 

It would seem more logical to teach the first 
principles of marksmanship by affording a lad 
the widest possible opportunity to observe the 
habits and peculiarities of ground and feathered 
game. After all, the superiority of the first-class 
over the mediocre shot is due primarily to the 
former’s ability to adapt himself more quickly to 
varying circumstances, as well as to his lightning 
reaction to the type of target which presents 
itself. As he lifts his gun he gauges instinctively 
the distance, pace and direction of the rising and 
the driven bird alike. Most probably he cannot 
tell you how he does it, nor is it easy to put into 
words. But it seems as though foot and body 
movement into the correct positions respond in a 
split second to the telegraphy of the brain, and 
the eyes never leave the target despite a light- 
ning change of focus enabling the barrels to be 
brought into alignment. And this perfection is 
attained mainly by close and constant study of 
bird movement in all circumstances of wind and 


weather. 
** * 


So it has always seemed to me that good 
shooting, in the average individual of normal 
eyesight and physique, is the outcome first and 
foremost of keen and intelligent observation. 
What one may term gun “drill” is of course 
essential for the beginner in order to strengthen 
muscular development, and to promote deftness 
in handling an unaccustomed weapon. But gun 
drill, if it consists in aiming interminably at the 
same old fixed or moving target in the orchard, 
may be likened to a recruit’s course on the 
barrack square, of a tediousness tending to 
exasperation—in other words, the “too rigid”’ 
discipline referred to earlier on. Precisely the 
same dexterity can be derived from allowing a 
youngster an unloaded gun in the open country, 
where, in observation of the paces, heights and 
twists and turns of varied species, his interest 
will be caught and held. 

Besides, a good deal more than the theory 
of straight shooting can be learnt in this way. 
Balance, footwork, swing and body movement, 
all depend on and differ in degree according to 
the type of shot suddenly presented. When birds 
are getting up all round him, or coming over at 
varying heights, a boy will soon learn, from his 


efforts to align them, the comfortable and 
also the impossible positions from which to do so. 
He will learn that swinging on to birds involves 
the movement of the whole body, and that to 
check the swing upsets this natural movement 
and his stance as well. For he will soon recog- 
nise that just as the left hand is the guiding hand 
upon the gun, so the left foot must bear nearly 
the full weight of the body as it is thrown in the 
direction of the target. Therefore I believe that 
the more varied the objectives he can be shown 
in his initial training, the more it will conduce to 
his successful début with a loaded gun. He will 
have acquired at least a rudimentary apprecia- 
tion of the flights of birds and of the degrees of 
difficulty presented by such widely differing 
species as the low twisting snipe and the 
rocketing pheasant. 
* * * 


There is another highly important aspect of 
this practical education in the field. The 
principles of safety and the reasons for them 
can be objectively demonstrated. When all is 
said, the vast majority of gun accidents occur 
through men taking risky shots at low-flying 
birds or at ground game bolting through a line 
of shooters. 


On birds flushed to front and flank, 
crossing or passing overhead, therefore, 
practical illustration can be given of the 
heights and angles at which it would be 
safe or dangerous to fire. Likewise, an 
intelligent youth will see for himself the margins 
of safety to either flank, be he one of a line of 
guns walking up game or standing in a ride, 
having regard to whether the country is flat or 
undulating. Objectively, too, he can be shown 
the reasons why a gun must always be empty 
when crossing a stile or ditch or when negotiat- 
ing a slippery slope; why it should not be used 
as a battering ram to force a way through under- 
growth, and why, in the presence of many other 
guns and beaters, it must be carried at a safe 
angle and unloaded between drives. Such prac- 
tical demonstrations, on ground over which the 
youngster will eventually shoot, are likely to 
leave a more lasting impression on his mind than 
any amount of abstract instruction on imaginary 
targets in the home paddock. 


I do not suggest that the pupil will be 
“word perfect”’ in a day or two, for as yet he 
will have learnt little or nothing of the range or 
pattern of his gun. But at least he will have 
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taken in a good deal—the unforgivable sin of 
firing down the line, for instance, and the 
momentary forgetfulness with which chances 
may be taken unless a shooter curbs his excite. 
ment and keeps his wits about him. 

A youngster should make a special point of 
practising judging distance accurately. For 
some reason this is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to many people. “A chance shot wij] 
kill the devil”’ is an old saying, and a clean kil] 
of a game bird at a distance of over 50 yards 
is more of a chance than most things. Novices 
are usually inclined to fire at too long :anges 
with the consequence that, if the “chance” 


comes off, the quarry is far more likely to pe 
pricked or slightly wounded than killed. 
The great majority of kills in the ficd are 


at short ranges; in fact, yards shorter than many 
shooters realise. If a man could keep an 
accurate record of the distances at wh‘ch he 
killed grouse, partridges, snipe and woc<cock 
during his entire sporting experience, it pro bably 
would work out at between 20 and 30 ‘yards. 
The latter distance, in cover, would app-ar to 
be quite a long shot; just how long may be tested 
by hanging up a bird, stepping off tie full 
distance, and then turning and looking at the 
bird. Many men would guess it to be 50 yards 
away. [ 

Of course, in wild-fowling longer shots are 
very frequent. But even here the eye will esti- 
mate what the tape-line will not substantiate. 
The bird that falls at apparently 50 yards range 
is really only 35 or 40 yards away; 50 yards 
across water are very long “‘ yards,” and single 
birds seem to object to stopping at that distance. 
The duck shooter knows the truth of this state- 
ment. 

* * * 

Finally, one might suggest some maxims 
for the embryo gun-handler. Hold a trifle low 
for a bird apparently flying straight away from 
the gun; hold just above a bird rapidly rising 
without side-motion; hold the same for a bird 
going straight away and close to the ground; 
hold above and ahead of birds rising and going 
to right or left; hold ahead of birds going straight 
to right or left; hold ahead and below birds going 
to right or left and lowering; hold dead on an 
incomer (and give it to him quickly, for every 
yard the bird approaches, the smaller is the 
spread of shot); hold ahead of birds passing 
above you. Last, but not least, never check the 
even swing of the body or the gun. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


New Look, and it would be no more sensible 

to say that this spring resembles every other 
spring than it would be to tell a woman that she 
can disregard fashion. No two years are the 
same: from blossoming crown to hem of smallest 
flowers, the garden wears its garment with 
a difference, depending on whether the frost has 
held back this or that shrub or plant and 
whether something we put in two years ago, 
and then forgot, has taken heart of grace and 
suddenly bloomed. Will the pink cherry clash 
this year with the salmon Cydonia japonica just 
below it, or will they obligingly flower at 
different times? Does the magnolia tree intend 
offering its exquisite veined goblets, and will the 
humble lung-wort (which has many names, but 
I like ‘“‘ Joseph and Mary”’ best) provide a carpet 
beneath the immaculate feast ? 

There they all are, displaying their varied 
designs, while the chaffinch is trying out that 
new-old twirl at the end of his song, and the 
Countrywoman in earnest consultation with the 
village dressmaker tries what can be done with 
an old frock and a length of new stuff, brought 
from the Indies a year ago and therefore a world 
too narrow for even the most modified crinoline, 
pannier, bustle or other vagary of our dress 
designers. Such conceits, of course, are for gala 
occasions; the idea of bicycling to the village 
with flounces billowing among the spokes, or 
feeding the hens in “‘a sprigged cotton dipping 


LT April the countryside shames us with its 


to the ground”’ is not one to recommend itself to 
the sane housewife, although the dressmaker’s 
little garden brims up to her open cottage door 
with such a riot of colour, scents and New Look 
that it 1s difficult for even the most middle-aged 
to remain entirely level-headed. 

* * * 


_— and cemeteries, it may be argued, do 
not go well together, yet at this season no 
feature of the country scene is more pleasing 
to the zsthetic eye than the parish churchyard. 


Where Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck the hallowed mould, 


starring the grass with primrose and celandine, 
setting snowy blackthorn against the yew tree's 
shade, and spilling the brilliantly clear light of 
spring on grey headstone and decorative epit#ph. 
Equally, of course, does this clear light show up 
the glaring white or rain-streaked marb!: of 
a later age and taste, and we realise how much 
less harmonious is the modern extension 0% our 
country graveyards. 

I was reminded of this when rece tly 
visiting a fine old church in farthest Essex, where, 
since there was to be a change of vicars anc. my 
host chanced to be church-warden, the topic vas 
under discussion. The freehold of the chv ~h- 
yard, I learnt, is vested in the incumbnt, 
whose sanction is required for the erectio: of 
any memorial. In this case, the outgoing v °at 
had been a martinet in matters of taste, and “he 
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ish, a little fretted by twenty years’ insistence 
stone to match the church walls, were 
hoping to get back to their cherished marble. 
“And they won’t be happy,” the sexton 
remarked, ‘until they do.” 


There seems just now a dearth of skilled 
workers in stone, capable of chiselling a satisfac- 
tory inscription. Perhaps a cross of seasoned 
Englis: timber, where obtainable, is the best 
titute in the meantime. But shall we ever 


par 
on grey 


subs 


make «gain those carved stone head-stones 
which with their cherub faces, their delicate 
floral . reaths and flowing lettering, deck some 
southe 1 churchyards so tenderly and graciously ? 


7OUTH AT ST. GEORGE’S 


ING to such agreeable circumstances at 
aster, over which I had no control, | 
rust of necessity be late for the fair as to 
versity match; but I am not going to 


O 


the | 

deny ‘self the pleasure of writing about it, if 
only |. ause it was such fun to see St. George’s 
again ter a scandalously long absence. And 
this v » Sandwich as everyone beholds it in 
dream) the traditional Sandwich of larks 
singit f the bluest possible Pegwell Bay and 
the wl est possible cliffs shining beyond it. The 
course ‘self was astonishingly good. To look at 
it now ‘here might never have been a war, save 
only the llth green and that is con- 


valescc.:t and will be quite well again for the 
Amate.r Championship. 

Moreover, I am inclined to think that the 
course has positively benefited by the long rest 
of the war in losing something of the too inland 
characier that had been creeping stealthily over 
it, and reverting to its original seaside nature. 
This may be only an idle fancy, but it is a 
pleasant one, and at any rate the course was as 
good as good could be. 

eo. 2 


It would be an abuse of language to say 
that the match was exciting; Oxford won too 
casily for that, as everyone expected they would. 
But it was at least extremely interesting, and 
credit is due to the obviously weaker side, Cam- 
bridge, for making it so. They fought hard and 
well, and if the match as a whole was not 
thrilling many of the individual matches were. 
Indeed, on the first day there seemed at one time 
a great chance of Cambridge gaining the odd 
point in the foursomes. I do not for a moment 
suggest that if they had they would have won 
the whole match, but it would have given a 
fillip to the second day’s play which, as things 
were, was a little lacking. A great deal hung on 
the first foursome in which Scholfield and Smyth 
were four up with sixteen to play. That price- 
less lead was too quickly dissipated and reduced 
to one, but they struggled on to be two up again 
at the 12th, and after that came, if not the 
deluge, a series of Cambridge calamities over 
which a kindly veil may now be drawn. Helm 
and Gracey are not only good players individ- 
ually but an eminently “stuffy’’ pair; they 
took what the gods gave them with admirable 
steadiness and won most deservedly. 

That. was a severe blow to Cambridge hopes, 
but there was cheering compensation in the 
victory of the third pair over Hurst and 
Macdonald. Thirty or forty years on some 
hoary-headed swain, when called upon to 
admire a modern hero, may say, ‘Ah, but you 
should just have seen the finish of Kneel and 
Griffiths !’’ It was intensely dramatic. Hurst 
and Macdonald having been down were one up 
with three to play, and Hurst had the honour. 
With an open green in front of him and a favour- 
ing brecze behind him nobody expected such an 


excell t golfer to do anything but plump his tee 
shot o1. to the middle of the green. If he had— 
well, © any rate, he didn’t. Bonus dormitat 
Home: .; he gave a lurch of his body and cut 
the | into the right-hand bunker. Kneel 
took | chance, and won the hole with a three. 
Both ; yed the 17th quite well, but Macdonald 
just sed his putt in the odd and Kneel nearly 
broke .e tin in triumphantly banging in his 
lour-f/ -er to be dormy one. Finally, at the 
—_ le Griffiths played a truly magnificent 


- to the green and his partner having 


The practice of taking in fresh ground is, 
after all, a new one. Old graveyards were 
frequently levelled and their contents, as 
Thomas Hardy reminds us, 

Half stifled in this jumbled patch 

Of wrenched memorial stones. 

The wicked people have annexed 

The verses of the good; 

A roaring drunkard sports the text 

Teetotal Tommy should. 
In the end, the poet cries to be delivered “ from 
zealous Churchmen’s pick and plane,” yet there 
was something to be said for these when the 
object was to preserve the beauty and reasonable 


two for the match, out of pure superfluity of 
venom holed his six-yard putt for three: 3, 4, 


3 at Sandwich! Who shall stand against so 
irresistible a rush? 

I have laid stress on that finish partly no 
doubt from a natural Cambridge bias, but partly 
also because the second day’s play, though 
containing plenty of good things, lacked any 
such supreme moment. When Oxford were 
leading in eight out of the ten singles at lunch 
time, nothing but the proverbial stroke of 
apoplexy could save Cambridge, and in fact the 
match moved steadily and sombrely to its 
appointed end. Oxford had three really good 
players at the top of their team in Hurst, the 
captain, Tatum, their invaluable ally from 
California, and Helm, who may not look an 
elegant player but silences criticism by making 
a great many good shots and very, very few bad 
ones. All three played fine golf and were always 
winning; that did not leave a great deal for the 
rest to do, and they did it uncommonly well. 

* * * 


The two obvious heroes on the beaten side 
were Kneel and Pearsall, both of whom added a 
victory in the singles to one in the foursomes, 
but the last two men on the side, Nicholson and 
Clarke, though they both just lost, deserve a 
special word. On the day before they had 
played Houlding and Stobbs in the foursomes 
and been beaten by a hideously large margin— 
to be uncharitably precise by 14 up and 12 to 
play. Now they had to face their two mur- 
derers in the singles and the shadow of the four- 
somes must have been dauntingly black across 
their path. Yet one of them only succumbed on 
the 36th, and the other on the 35th, green. 
There are others who might be named, such as 


size of our burying-grounds. One has but to 
compare them with the desolate forests of metal 
crosses and beaded ornaments of Continental 
cemeteries to realise the dignity of our English 
heritage. Sometimes one may feel that in to-day’s 
stress Hardy’s pessimism is not the surest 
foundation for graveyard wisdom. Then one 
can go to a church facing the Goodwin Sands, 
and read there the hundred-year-old epitaph of 
a lifeboat coxswain : 


Full many a life he saved 

With his undaunted crew; 

He put his trust in Providence 

AND CARED NOT HOW IT BLEW. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 





Kitchin, of Oxford, who has great power and 
will some day, I think, be very good indeed; 
but let me rather include them all in an omnibus 
clause, as playing golf well and cheerfully and 


pleasantly. 
* * * 


It was such a long time since I had been at 
Sandwich that at first I was a little hazy as to 
some of the short cuts whereby a lot can be seen 
without too exhausting walks. However, 
memory soon revived, and I evolved a watching 
technique which I offer tentatively to those who 
propose to see the Amateur Championship and 
are, like me, unable to go too far. A certain 
amount of honest trudging is necessary to begin 
with. As a rule I walked the first three holes 
with one match and then branched away to the 
left by the little secret path that winds through 
the hills to the Maiden green. That makes a 
first good halting place. After that I saw the 
tee shots to the 7th and then made another 
deviation to the back of the Hades green. Then 
I walked the length of the 9th, crossed to the 
12th, which is next door to the 15th, and finally 
walked the last three holes, fair heel and toe, 
with any couple that took my fancy. 

This is admittedly not a perfect plan, since 
I did not see, for instance, the 4th, an old 
favourite, or the 10th, a very fine hole with a 
most difficult and interesting approach. As to 
the 13th, far away in the corner I never thought 
of attempting it, and the Suez Canal I could see 
only in the dimmest distance. Still, as an inner 
circuit for the hobblers this gives plenty of 
varied sight-seeing without any too frantic 
mountaineering. The crest of the Maiden looked 
very inviting, but discretion—or was it only 
laziness ?—prevailed. 
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WAS CHAUCER 
WRONG? 


IR,—In the foreword of the 
Canterbury Tales, ‘‘the hoost,”’ 
that is Chaucer, wrote: 
Though he were not expert in lore, 
He wiste it was the eightethe day, 
Of April, that is the Messager to 
May, 
and proceeded 
That Phebus, which that shoon so 
clere and bryghte, 
Degrees was fyve and fourty clombe 
on hyghte. 
The sun attains 38 degrees at the 
equinox and afterwards gains about 
1 degree per week. Even making 
allowance for the eleven days that 
were blotted out in September, 1752, 
Chaucer seems to have added a bit to 
“Phebus clombe on _hyghte.’’— 
HASTWELL Grayson, Monkery Farm, 
Great Milton, Oxon. 


ARRIVAL OF THE 
WILLOW-WREN 


S1r,—On the evening of March 29, 
which was rather cold and windy after 
several warm and sunny days, I heard 
a willow-wren singing here. Is not 
this an early date?—-MARGARET 
ForTESCUE, Foscote, Banbury, Oxon. 

[Willow-wrens commonly reach 
these shores during the last week of 
March, and though they usually do not 
penetrate as far as the South Mid- 
lands until the first week of April, in 
exceptionally early springs, such as 
this one, a few are heard there during 
the last few days of March.—EpD.] 


CAMBERWELL BEAUTIES 
IN SUSSEX 


Sir,—On March 14, a warm and 
sunny day, my wife and I saw a 
Camberwell beauty butterfly appar- 
ently feeding on the sap that had 
exuded from the stumps of some 
felled silver birches in a clearing in the 
woods near here.—C. A. Grice, 100, 
High Street, Steyning, Sussex. 

[Dr. D. W. Seth-Smith tells us 
that he saw a Camberwell beauty 
in a wood near Crowborough, Sussex, 
on the afternoon of March 27. Its 
presence, like that of the one seen 
by Mr. Grigg, stresses the dryness of 
the recent winter, for though on the 
Continent Camberwell beauties hiber- 
nate as far north as Norway, in this 
country, to which they are stray im- 
migrants, they seem unable tostand the 
dampness of a normal winter.—ED.] 


WANTED: INFORMATION 
ABOUT BRASSES 
S1R,—May I, on behalf of the Monu- 
mental Brass Society, appeal to your 
readers for information regarding new, 
lost, or damaged brasses? One of the 
objects of the Society is to ensure the 
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WHAT CASTLE IS THIS? 
See letter : An Unidentified Castle 


preservation of these memorials, and 
to this end we seek to maintain as 
complete a list as possible of all 
brasses throughout the country. We 
are at all times anxious to learn of 
new discoveries or to hear of loose or 
defectively fixed brasses. To this 
must now be added the need to collect 
all information of war damage.— 
REGINALD H. PEARSON, Monumental 
Brass Society, 85, Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


WILMOT PORTRAITS 

From the Earl of Lisburne 

S1r,—I was interested in the portrait 
of Lady Lisburne reproduced among 
your Collectors’ Questions (COUNTRY 
LIFE, January 23), as I was not aware 
of this picture. I have the following 
Wilmot portraits:— 

1. Lady Anne Wilmot (30 ins. by 
25 ins.). Eldest daughter of John Wil- 
mot, 2nd Earl of Rochester, born 
1669, married (1) Henry Baynton of 
Spye Park, (2) Frances Greville, eldest 
son of 5th Lord Brooke. 

2. Lady Elizabeth Wilmot (30 ins. 
by 25 ins.). Second daughter. Born 
1672 (?), married 3rd Earl of Sandwich. 

3. Lady Malet Wilmot (30.ins. by 
25 ins.). Third daughter. Born 1675, 
married John, Ist Viscount Lisburne. 
This picture was the property of the 
Earl of Sandwich, and was exhibited 
at the Burlington House Exhibition 
in 1906. 

4. Lady Malet (30 ins. by 25 ins.). 
This portrait is earlier than No. 3. 

The above four pictures have been 
attributed to Kneller or Dahl. 

5. Lady Elizabeth and Lady Malet 
with Lamb (60 ins. by 50 ins.). Attri- 
buted to Wissing. 

6. John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of 
Rochester (50 ins. by 40 ins.). Attri- 
buted to Lely. 

7. A copy of the 
above (30 ins.by 25 ins.). 

8. Elizabeth Malet, 
Countess of Rochester (30 
ins. by 25 ins.). Mother 
of Lady Elizabeth and 
Lady Malet. Attributed 
to Mytens. 

I have compared 
the picture which you 
reproduced with No. 2 
above, and think there 
can be little doubt that 
it is of Lady Sandwich, 
not Lady Lisburne. The 
pose of the head in the 
smaller picture is exactly 
the same as in the larger. 
It might easily be a copy. 
There is a picture by 
Dahl of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Sandwich 
(wife. of the third 
Earl), reproduced in 


(Left) LADY ELIZABETH AND LADY MALET 
WILMOT, BY WISSING. 
FATHER, JOHN WILMOT, 2nd EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 
See letter : Wilmot Portraits 


The Way of the Montagues, by Bernard 
Falk. I have compared this with the 
picture illustrated and with my pic- 
ture, and it strengthens my belief that 
they are of the same person. It would 
be interesting to know the number of 
portraits of this family existing and 
where they are. 

I enclose photographs of the por- 
traits of Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Malet with lamb (No. 5) and of their 
father, the Earl of Rochester (No. 6). 


—LIsBuRNE, 1, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. 
PUZZLE OF A KNOLE 
PAINTING 


S1r,—Apropos of Mr. Ramsay’s query 
in your issue of March 26, I believe 
that Lady Frances Cranfield, in the 
Knole portrait part of which you 
illustrated, is wearing on her left 
thumb and wrist the gold ring and 
silken cord which leashed her falcon. 
The*gloves give symbolic emphasis, as 
they were habitually worn for this 
exclusively aristocratic sport.—S., 
Greengate, Church Lane, Bursledon, 
Southampton. 


VAN DYCK’S SUNFLOWER 
PORTRAIT 

S1r,—Mr. Clifford Smith, in his letter 
of March 12 about Van Dyck’s sun- 
flower portrait, does not mention the 
fine version of the picture which used 
to hang in the Duke of Westminster’s 
collection at Grosvenor House, and 
which I always thought was the 
original Man with a Sunflower till I 
learnt that this had been disproved by 
my cousin, Sir Lionel Cust. As far as 
I can remember this picture was sold 
with other famous pictures from 
Grosvenor House, and I should be 
interested to know if it is still in this 
country. — V. LLoyD 
(Miss), Hampshire. 


ABUNDANCE OF 
ACORNS 


S1r,—In A Countryman’s 
Notes of March 12, Major 
Jarvis comments on the 
failure of the acorns on 
his oak trees last autumn. 
In the north of Lincoln- 
shire, in the Isle of 
Axholme, I never saw the 
oak trees so full of acorns, 
nor did I ever see the 
latter so large. Many 
were as large as a 
medium-sized walnut. As 
this is an area of small 
holdings and strip farm- 
ing, it is impossible to 
allow the pigs to feed 
upon them.—F. LINDLEy, 
Epworth, Lincolnshire. 


(Right) THEIR 





CE 


AN UNIDENTIFIED 
CASTLE 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of ay 
18th-century water-colour in which 
I have a great interest, and shall hp» 
grateful if any of your readers cap 
identify the castle depicted in jt. 
R. M. WaLLey, Barford St. !Tartin 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. , 


WILD LIFE ON THE 
IRRAWADDY 


Sir,—Perhaps one of the most 
interesting jobs that the Sapp>rs haq 
to do in Burma after the war ws that 
of re-opening the railway from Katha 
to Myitkyina in the far north. Since 
my headquarters was 200 miles south, 
near Mandalay, I was afforded 2 first. 
rate opportunity of seeing th» inter. 
vening country while visiting th: work 
By way of variety I had three < iterna- 
tive methods of doing the trip 
(1) Two hours by air, with ti > Ira. 
waddy cleaving the forest far beloy 
and the Kachin Hills rising int« China 
east of Bhamo; (2) five days ad five 
hundred and fifty miles by road—yia 
Lashio, Bhamo and Mogauzg; or 
(3) an idle two and a half days chug. 
ging up the Irrawaddy in a diesel 
launch. I favoured alternative No, 3 
—though idleness was not my onl 
motive. ; 

There was always something 
worth watching as the old Indian boat- 
man worked the launch through the 
shifting channels, or hugged the inside 
bank where the river narrowed to half 
a mile and twisted past the low hills 
either side of Thabeikkyin. White 
egrets regarded us nervously as our 
“chug-chug-chug”’ disturbed _ their 
quest for frogs in the shallows; there 
was a mob of vultures wrestling with 
the remains of ‘a drowned buffalo calf; 
then, overhead, four huge pelicans 
passed us on the wing in rigid forma- 
tion and with strong pinions working 
in exact unison: flap-flap, glide, and 
again one flap and a glide, as though 
all were actuated by the same remote 
control. 

Once I spotted a family of about 
six otters playing on a sandbank. As 
I watched them through my binocu- 
lars, perhaps 100 yards distant, they 
gambolled like kittens, rolling and 
sliding on the sandy slope. Then one 
would dart in and nip the soft tummy 
of his playmate as he sprawled on his 
back in the sun. 

One day, towards sunset, as we 
drew in towards Inywa, where we weie 
to tie up for the night, my attention 
was drawn to a flight of duck which 
wheeled and pitched on the far side of 
a sand bar out towards mid-stream. 
The boatman was soon persuaded to 
nose the launch in towards the bar, and 
I hopped into the shallows with my 
gun to commence a stalk. As I crept 
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along the edge of the sand spit I was 
suddenly startled by a very loud air- 
blow in the deep water channel just 
over my left shoulder. I at once 
forgot about duck and _ thought 
vaguely of Loch Ness monsters and 
crocodiles. About a minute passed, 
then to more distinct blows, this 
time 100 yards upstream—but the 
sound was too characteristic to 


mistake. So I raced up the sand as 
fast as could go, and this time I was 
close ¢ ough to see the burst of spray 
and he shiny backs of two great 
porpois’s as they surfaced with 
explosi e gasps and ploughed onwards 
agains’ the yellow current of the 
Irrawa . ly. 

vve since met an officer who 
tells 1m he saw porpoises once or twice 
when: tioned at Myingyan, over 200 
miles vn stream. But surely these 
two o' nine were out for a record, 
becaus they were a good 500 miles 
from « : Gulf of Martaban, and were 
still hi ding north when I last saw 
them. -!. J. D. GRovEs (Major, R.E.), 
Pooks . ‘ll, Crowborough, Sussex. 


[1 2 ‘‘porpoises”’ seen by our cor- 
nt were almost certainly Irra- 


respor 

waddy ‘olphins (Orcella fluminalis), a 
species »{ cetacean which is restricted 
to tha: iver and has been seen as far 
as 900 ailes up it.—Eb.] 

BL..VOIR HUNTSMEN 
SiR, his article, Ave Foxhounds 
Being |: ved on the Right Lines ? (March 
12), Maior Paget says: “ For 150 years 
the Be!voir Hounds had been bred by 


four huntsmen under four Dukes, but 
from 1870 to 1900 the last two were 
old men who saw more of their hounds 
in the kennel than in the field.’’ This is 
inaccurate. The stud books go back 
to 1757, but it is not clear who were 
the huntsmen before Newman, who 
took office in 1799, to be followed by 
Shaw, Goosey, Goodall, and Cooper, 
the last of whom held the position from 
1859 to 1870, when he was succeeded 
by Gillard, who resigned in 1896. 
During the period of 150 years the 
title was held by the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 7th Dukes of Rutland.—L. O. A. 


AN ELIZABETHAN PORCH 


Sir,—You may care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of the imposing 
entrance, known as Solomon’s Porch, 
of Chelvey Court, an old house of 
Tudor origin at Chelvey, Somerset, 
now used as a farm-house. Inside the 
house, which looks more like a fortress 
than a dwelling, are a magnificent over- 
mantel bearing the arms of Edward 
Tynte, who built the house, and a fine 
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‘AON’S PORCH (1600), 
-NTRANCE TO CHELVEY 
OURT, SOMERSET 

letter: An Elizabethan Porch 
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PART OF THE 


MAPPA MUNDI 


PRESERVED | 


IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, WITH THE LIBYAN 


DESERT REPRESENTED (right) BY THE SCIAPOD 
A CARVING OF THE 


OR SHADOW-FOOT. (Right) 


SCIAPOD AT DENNINGTON, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Novel Form of Sunshade 


Jacobean staircase with a horseshoe 
nailed to the bottom stair to prevent 
witches walking up it.—H. G., Bristol. 


A SUMMER-HOUSE OF 
THE 1820s? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
charming Gothic revival summer-house 
in the old rectory garden at Barnsley, 
Gloucestershire. It might have been 
built about 1820, when the Rev. 
Richard Musgrave was Rector, but 
there is no documentary evidence for 
this, and I wonder whether you could 
suggest a date, as it looks as if it 
might be earlier.—D. C. W. VEREy, 
Ablington, Bibury, Gloucestershire. 
[Without an actual inspection of 
this garden house it is difficult to 
suggest a precise date for it from the 
photograph submitted.—ED. | 


NOVEL FORM OF 
SUNSHADE 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of one of 
the bench-ends in Dennington Church, 
Suffolk, which depicts the Sciapod or 
Shadow-foot, a creature which, accord- 
ing to the ancients, was reputed to 
inhabit the Libyan Desert. He is 
mentioned by Herodotus, by Pliny, 
who states that he had “great per- 
tinacity in leaping,’’ and by Marco 
Polo, as well as in the Mandeville Tales 
and the Romance of Alexander. 

He was stated to possess only one 
huge foot, on which he used to hop 
over the desert sands, but when the 
sole of his foot became uncomfortably 
hot by this exercise, he lay down and 
put his foot over his head, thus utilis- 
ing it as a parasol. Hence he was 
known as Sciapod or Shadow-foot. 

Other accounts state that he was 
seen only during the rainy season, 
when he became very active and 
possessed an enormous appetite which 
he used to satisfy by eating any little 
cave-dwellers or other creatures he 
could capture. 

The carving at Dennington is the 
only one of the Sciapod in England, 
and the artist has given him two feet 
instead of one. His face has dis- 
appeared, as well as those of the three 
heads shown under his arm—which 
have been stated to be the heads of 
three little cave-dwellers known as 
Brachmani. In the Romance of 
Alexander they are shown looking out 
of an opening in their cave, but, pre- 
sumably for lack of space, the carver 
has placed them under the arm of the 
Sciapod. 

The only other representation of 
the Sciapod in this country is that 
shown in my second photograph, which 
is of part of the celebrated Mappa 
Mundi preserved in Hereford 
Cathedral. The Sciapod there rep- 
resents the Libyan desert. 

There are apparently quite a 
number of these ancient maps of the 
world in various museums on the 
Continent, most of which have a 


representation of the 
Sciapod in the Libyan 
desert.—W. A. CALL, 
Monmouth. 
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the Austin Friars, London. He asked 
for a pardon from Rome, “‘as large as 
might be, for plein remission of the 
sins of all those who shall be confessed 
and contrite at Longbrigge (where he 
founded a chantry) from evensong to 
evensong in the feast of the Trinity, 
and there say paternosters and 3 aves 
for my soul... .” 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
give more information concerning the 
possibility of a pardon connected with 
the Trinity. —R. H. D’ELBoux, White- 
lands, Battle, Sussex. 


IN KENT 

S1r,—The representation of the Trinity 
on the Black Prince’s tomb at 
Canterbury (March 12) is painted on 
wood over the tomb and not a brass. 
There are Trinity brasses in Kent at 
Cobham (1407 and 1506), Goodnestone, 


BRASSES OF THE Os B -» uy 

TRINITY iM pt Rd 
Sir,—Apropos of the | ae cs | 4* 
letter in your issue of r A, 


March 12 about a brass 
representing the Trinity 





in Skipton church, York- “ 








shire, this church was pill- 





aged of its: brasses when 
the castle was besieged 
during the Great Rebellion. About 
1825 four fragments of the Clifford 
brasses were found during demolition 
of a house at Thorlby, and preserved 
at the castle. In 1867, the then Duke 
of Devonshire renewed the brasses to 
the first and second Earls of Cumber- 
land, and incorporated in the latter, 
originally of 1570, the figure of a 
second son in a tabard, and the curious 
Trinity, seemingly of earlier date, that 
you illustrated. 





A GOTHIC REVIVAL:-SUMMER-HOUSE AT by 
BARNSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: A Summer-house of the 1820s? 


Trinities were the commonest 
form of invocatory emblem placed on 
brasses. Macklin lists nineteen, and 
others are known; despoiled slabs 
show the indents of many more; and 
requests in wills for unknown brasses 
might well bring the total to three or 
four score. 

They varied in the treatment 
of ‘the subject, the Dove being 
sometimes omitted, as at Althorne, 
Essex. The normal form was a 
crowned and seated God the Father, 
with our Lord crucified between His 
knees, and the Dove above the cruci- 
fix. The Skipton example is highly 
unconventional. 

Their prevalence suggests a par- 
don attached to invocation of the 
Trinity, and some colour is given to 
this by the will (of 1491) of William, 
Lord Berkeley, who was buried in 


and Faversham.—C. T. SPURLING 


(Rev.), Otham Rectory, Kent. 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF 
INVENTORIES 


Sir,—Mr. Adams-Acton’s letter of 
March 12, in reply to mine of January 
16, raises some interesting but, | 
think, hardly relevant points rezard- 
ing Continental furniture. As is well 
known, France and especially Italy 
were earlier than England in their 
use of certain items of 
furniture. 

I do, however, dis- 
agree with his view that 
inventories are “‘ vague 


and misleading.” 
Firstly, medieval  in- 
ventories did not exist 
for ‘‘reference  pur- 
poses.”’ An inventory 
had a more definite 
meaning and_ specific 


use in medieval life : 
it was the means of 
valuing a person’s pro- 
perty at the time of his 
death. For this reason, 
thousands of inventor- 
ies, of both poor and rich 
alike, were drawn up 
yearly, not by “agents 
and others,”’ as Mr. 
Adams-Acton says, but 


skilled inventory 

writers who knew all 

about domestic chat- 

tels and their value. 

Such inventories were attached to 
wills. 


A nation’s furniture is tied up 
with the customs and economic life of 
its people, and my systematic study of 
inventories has revealed invaluable 
knowledge of English domestic life and 
furniture. For instance, the extracts 
I have made (listed under centuries) 
tell me when a certain article of 
medieval furniture first appeared, 
when it was particularly common and 
when it declined in general use. These 
records help me to trace English 
domestic life from the communal hall 
to the dining-parlour and the bed 
chamber, the privacy of which two 
last-named apartments took several 
centuries to attain. I have also learnt, 
inter alia, how the open cupboard 
became the closed cupboard; how the 
trestle table changed to the joined 
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table and tnen the draw-top table; 
how the plate cupboard became the 
court cupboard, and that the livery 
cupboard was a bedroom piece of furni- 
ture and the ambry belonged to the 
pantry; and finally, how much more 
backward were the customs and the 
furniture of the people in the north 
than in the south of this island. 
Inventories also record and 
describe articles of furniture which no 
longer exist; they describe the furni- 
ture woods used in the south and 
the north of medieval England; also 
whether the furniture was joined or 


turned, or whether it had been im- 
ported—called Danske or Flanders. 
Inventories are certainly not “vague 


and misleading’’ to those who under- 
stand their terminology. 


In conclusion, I should like to 
point out that English illuminated 
MSS. are few and far between and 


Continental ones do not depict English 
contemporary 


life, and literature is 





BARROW AND SILVER SPADE COMMEMOR- 
ATING THE BEGINNING OF WORK ON 
LEOMINSTER AND KINGTON RAILWAY IN 1854 


See letter: Railway Relics 


silent except from a chance remark. 
Therefore, the furniture student’s only 
available way to pierce the mists that 
hide the past is by the study of inven- 
tories.—R. W. Symonps, Tite Street, 
S.W.3 


TREE WITH SEVEN 
TRUNKS 


Sir,—IJ enclose a photograph of an 
unusual spruce tree in a wood in the 
Midlands, which has some seven 
“trunks’’ all growing from the same 
horizontal trunk. Presumably this tree 
was blown over, but some of its roots 
held fast and the lateral branches, 
stretching upwards towards the light, 
themselves grew to the size of trunks. 
—GEORGE C. PALLIsTER, Bay House, 
27, Mount Pleasant, Newcastle, Staffs. 


FOR WOOL-CARDING, 
NOT TOASTING 
Sir,—Though perhaps unintention- 
ally, Mr. Grove has supplied, in his 
letter of March 12, some useful inform- 
ation in support of Mr. Ramsey’s 
suggestion that the _ three-legged 
apparatus illustrated in your issue of 
January 30 may have been used for 
wool-carding. The number of similar 
examples on show in the Yorkshire 
museums is surely some indication of 
their provenance in a wool county. 
I have had three from the same area 
and have not seem them elsewhere. 
All three had sliding platforms and a 
number of curved iron teeth and none 
has shown the slightest evidence of 
having been placed before an open fire. 

They are well-made hardwood 
products of the combined turner-and- 
joiner’s work, with the metal prongs 
inserted in the cut-off end of the hori- 
zontal turning, as it should be, in a 
thoroughly workmanlike manner. The 
condition and patinated surface of the 
wood is consistent with clean handling 
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in a living-room and the feet evidence 
wear on a clean wood floor or work- 
table, and show neither the scoring or 
damage that might be expected from 
use on a hearth-stone nor the rough 
open-grain surface that results from 
scrubbing kitchen utensils. 

With all due deference, the late 
Dr. Kirk’s boyhood reminiscence must 
be dismissed as more interesting than 
accurate in the face of Mr. Grove’s 
photograph of what was probably 
intended as a “toaster”? and which 
he justly admits is scorched black by 
the heat of the fire. Surely it must be 
considered obvious by the least 
observant that the sliding platform, 
projecting as it does some inches in 
front of the prongs, could not have done 
service for many kippers.—S. W. 
Wo sey, 24, Stourcliffe Close, W.1. 

BEES’ VENOM AS CURE 

FOR RHEUMATISM 
Si1r,—With reference to the letter in 
Country LIFE of 
March 19 about 
the treating of 
rheumatism with 
bees’ venom, I 
have _ recently 
completed a 
course of this 
treatment, com- 
mencing with the 
venom of five 
stings, and arriv- 
ing by two injec- 
tions a week at 
that of 60 stings. 
I found no ill- 
effects whatever; 
the worst of it was 
that the rheuma- 
tism was not 
affected either. 
By advice, I 
abstained from 
alcohol during the 
treatment. 

As I know of 
cases in which the 


treatment was 
beneficial, I think 
THE it is well that 


people should not 
be discouraged 
from trying it. 
There are idiosyncracies to be ‘taken 
into account in all things of a medical 
nature.—H. T., Norwich, Norfolk. 


RAILWAY RELICS 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
barrow and a silver spade presented, 
in the words of the inscription on the 
spade, to the Rt. Hon. Lady Bateman 
on the occasion of turning the first sod 
of the Leominster and Kington Rail- 
way (in Herefordshire) in 1854, and 
now preserved in Leominster Church. 
It would be interesting to hear from 
any of your readers who has come 
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across similar reminders 
of the days when private 
enterprise was establish- 
ing a network of rail- 
ways over the country.— 
A. ELcome, Yenworthy, 
Bullbeggars Lane, Horsell, 
Woking, Surrey. 


RECIPE FOR 
POT-POURRI 


Sir,—I am anxious to 
make bowls of pot-pourri 
from my _ roses _ this 
summer. Can you or any 
of your readers tell me the 
best method ?—OLIviIA 
HEBER - PERcY (Mrs.), 
Orchard Cottage, Starrock 
Lane, Chipstead, Surrey. 
There are many 
recipes for pot-pourri, but 
those requiring brandy 
andall the spices of Araby 
are hardly suitable in 
view of present shortages. 
The following one has the 
merit of being simple and 
inexpensive :—Petals of 
fragrant roses and other 
scented flowers should 
be gathered about the 
middle of a dry day. Do 
not pick up from beds 
or lawn. Lay them out 
singly—-not overlapping 
on newspaper,  etc., 
in a sunny window or 
dry greenhouse stage and 
and leave them for two or three days. 
Then toss them over on to more paper 
and leave them for another two days. 
Finally, put them into a big basin, 
strew them with finely powdered 
common salt at the rate of % lb. toa 
peck of petals, and mix in 4 lb. of 
crushed bay salt and % lb. of old 
time brown sugar (Barbadoes or foot 
sugar), 441lb. of gum benjamin, and 
2 oz. of shredded orris root. Having 
thoroughly amalgamated these, turn 
the mixture into a jar with a per- 
forated lid, sprinkling it while doing so 
with vinegar and sal volatile. Stir 
daily for a fortnight, using a silver 
or plated knife or skewer and keep in 
a warm dry room. Crimson roses make 
a better pot-pourrithan do mixed kinds, 
as the colour is better retained. Other 
scented flowers and foliage may also be 
used.—Epb. : 


A SMUGGLER’S 
HOUSE 


S1r,—-Those of your readers who have 
wondered what a real smuggler’s house 
looks like may care to see the enclosed 
photograph of Thomas Rede’s house 
on Weston Hill, near Beccles, Suffolk. 
The house is of red brick and was built 
by Rede (his initials can be seen on the 
west wall) in the reign of Charles II. 





RECUMBENT SPRUCE WITH ITS LATERAL BRANCHES GROWN 
AS TALL AS TRUNKS 


See letter: Tree With Seven Trunks 


THOMAS REDE’S SUMMER-HOUSE | EAR 





BECCLES, SUFFOLK 
See letter: A Smuggler’s House 


He declared that it was constructed 
solely as a summer-house, lofty enough 
to enable him to gaze across to the 
North Sea a few miles away, but 
history tells us that on many a dark 
night signals were flashed to the 
smuggling bands landing at Benacre. 
As the chimney suggests, the 
house must have been a three-storey 
place at one time, and possibly the 
roof has been lowered. The ceilings 
are decorated with carvings, depicting 
flowers and fruit, but alas ! these have 
been so heavily coated with white- 
wash they are barely recognisable 
to-day.—CHRISTOPHER ELLiotTT, Hope 
Villa, Fair Close, Beccles, Suffolk. 


TRUMPET-FLOWERS IN 
CANADA 


S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about trumpet-flowers (bignonias), my 
father was determined to grow one 
transferred from his old home in 
southern Ontario, which enjoys a 
fairly mild climate, to Ottawa, which 
sometimes has a temperature of 25 
degrees below zero. He was derided 
by his family and friends, particularly 
when he covered his plant with a 
hideous box, which was added to as 
the creeper grew. 

Last autumn I had the pleasure 
of seeing the result of his patience, for 
the orange trumpet-flower was im 
bloom, and had attained a height of 
over twenty feet, covering the whole 
wall !—J. Murrer Narrn, (Mrs.) 
9, Aldford House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1. 

[From what our correspondent 
says it appears that in Canada 
bignonias attain a hardiness beyond 
anything imagined in this country.— 
ED.] 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Ploughman’s Jacket of a Century 
ago.— Apropos of your correspondence 
about old farm implements, you may 
be interested to know that I possess, 10 
a good state of preservation, < coat 
won by my father at a ploushing 
match held in 1854 under the auspices 
of the Canninton (Somerset) A; “icul- 
tural <Association.—JOHN CH«»PLE, 
34, Summer Lane, Whipton, £ eter, 
Devon. 


Remains of a Cliff-edge Chur 1.— 
The heap of masonry on the clit) -dge 
at Dunwich, Suffolk, illustrate ™ 
your issue of March 12, though ¢ 
part of the tower of All Saints Ch ch, 
is not the base of the south vest 
buttress, which had collapsed b ore 
1904.—M. I. R. BaRNE (Mrs.), Soi ley 
Hall, Beccles, Suffolk. 
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The provision of adequate water supplies in rural 
areas is fully met by the Braithwaite Pressed Steel 
Tank. Illustrated is a recent ins 


at Marsh Baldon, nr. Oxford. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





London Office : Telephone : WH Itehall 3993 


KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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“Take a straight tip from me 
old man—make it Norway this year. 
It’s got everything—good food, good 
scenery, good fishing and plenty of fun 
for the family. 

Cook’s have got 
Y laid on some 
U3 ' What they can give you in this £35 allowance— 
Ug and there’s still a pound or two to spend every day. 
We’re going to Voss for eight days, it’s only £29-5-0 all in. 
7 You want to get Cook’s programme—it’s a winner.”’ 








it all taped—they’ve 
marvellous holidays—amazing 


Write for detaiis of holidays in Scandinavia, to 


COOK’S raver SERVICE 


TRAVEL 
HOL/4/SS, BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, or Branches 
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QUEEN WHO LIVED 
BY NIGHT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


BOOK called Anna and the 
A King of Siam has recently had 

a good deal of success, and has 
appeared as a film. It was founded 
mainly on a record called An English 
Governess at the Court of Siam, by 
A. H. Leonowens. Dr. Malcolm 
Smith, who practised medicine in 
Bangkok for 21 years at the beginning 
of this century, and acted for five of 
those years as Court physician, is not 
altogether pleased with the account 
Miss Leonowens left behind her. In 
A Physician at the Court of Siam 
(CountTRY LIFE, 15s.) he writes : ‘‘We 
need not believe all that she said; her 
books, particularly her second one 
(The Romance of the Harem), show that 


Having crawled in, the vis 


oT Sat 
on the floor outside the curtain >f the 
““mosquito house”’ in the middle of the 
room which curtained the (  een’s 
bed. She liked to have relays © them 
so that she could talk all thro: ch the 
night. ‘‘Of her own free wll she 
shunned the light of day lik: some 
nocturnal creature. .. . She ke: + more 
and more to her bed. During  §%¢ last 
year or so of her life, except or special 
occasions, she never left it.’’ 

It was, no doubt, this extra- 
ordinary and unnatural ma-ner of 
living which made her so we \ that 
when, in 1917, she was on a_ ‘sit to 
one of her sons, she had to crz v1 her- 
self. ‘‘She was getting frail thn, and 

A” 


A PHYSICIAN AT THE COURT OF SIAM. By Dr. Malcolm ‘mith 
(COUNTRY LIFE, |5s.) 


ELIXIRS OF LIFE. 


By C. F. Leyel 


(Faber, 16s.) 


WARRIOR BARD. By Edward and Stephani Godwin. 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 


DPB BABABAAAAAAAAWAAAAAAAAAAA 


she was gifted with a vivid imagina- 
tion which at times took charge of her 
pen.”’ 

This is an accusation which, one 
feels, cannot be brought against Dr. 
Malcolm Smith. His account tends to 
be dry and prosy; he shuns high- 
lights; there is a factual feeling in all 
that he writes. 


STUDY OF A DIEHARD 


The central character with whom 
he deals is Queen Saowapa, whose 
photograph shows us a face remark- 
ably like Mr. Charles Laughton’s in his 
younger days. She was the daughter 
of King Mongkut, with whom Miss 
Leonowens had to deal. For many 
years she was First Queen of King 
Chulalongkorn, and she was the 
mother of two kings : Vajiravudh and 
Prajadhipok. ‘‘In her lifetime,’’ says 
Dr. Smith, ‘‘she saw Siam rise out of 
its long sleep among the backward 
oriental nations and become a modern 
and up-to-date country.”’ 

This fact appears to have given 
her little satisfaction. The interesting 
thing about this account of Queen 
Saowapa, who died in 1919, is that it 
is a study of a diehard. ‘‘ Under the 
new King the times were changing 
rapidly, but she would not change 
with them. In her own little Court 
she maintained all the ways of life, the 
etiquette, the subservience, to which 
she had always been accustomed.”’ 

She was an odd creature who 
turned day into night, and spent day 
and night alike in bed. The only 
difference was that in the daytime she 
slept with the traffic round the palace 
diverted and with servants in the gar- 
dens chasing away singing birds that 
might disturb her; and at night she sat 
up in bed, ate her meals and received 
her visitors. ‘‘Everyone, no matter 
what their rank or relationship, enter- 
ed her room on their hands and knees. 
On leaving, they departed as they had 
come, but moving backwards. 
Those serving her in the room moved 
about in the same way. No one, 
myself excepted, ever stood up.”’ 





when she wanted to move about the 
room would shuffle along the floor on 
her hands and knees instead of getting 
up and walking.”’ 

She was a woman capable of 
great generosity, as the author dis- 
covered, but capable, too, of complete 
callousness where the feelings of others 
were concerned. ‘‘ Her conception of 
noblesse oblige was a very one-sided 
one.’’ She was, of course, what gene- 
rations had made her. The sacred 
apartness of royalty had been drilled 
into Siamese heads for so long that it 
could have disastrous consequences. 
For example, it was laid down by the 
law that if, in the course of a boating 
accident, a Royal person should fall 
into the water no hand must be laid 
upon him or her, evenrto save life. The 
penalty for breaking this law was 
death, and the author records a case in 
which a princess was drowned because 
the law was observed. It was distress- 
ful to one of the more modern Kings 
that the people did not line the routes 
when he passed by, shout hurrah and 
throw up their hats as in Europe. But 
they had been taught for too long that 
a King must not even be looked at. 


DECLINE OF THE ARTS 

Dr. Smith gives a good account ol 
the country, as he knew it, and deplores 
the decline of the Siamese traditional 
arts which followed the growing import 
of goods from Europe. Some of them 
however, were rather tawdry, 
especially the making of flowers by 
building up elaborate structures from 
the petals of other flowers and 0cca- 
sionally drenching them with ea @ 
Cologne. ‘‘ Other forms of floral «l-cora- 
tion were obtained by taking go’! and 
silver bowls for dishes, filling ‘hem 


with clay, and sticking the peta’ into 
them to form a pattern as in a mo :31¢. 
This method is used in England ‘ » this 
day, especiaily at Tissington in | rby- 
shire. There, on Ascension | Hi a 

or 


well-dressing ceremony is held 
weeks beforehand the people we « 0? 
the making of petal-mosaics imp +s¢¢ 
into slabs of clay enclosed v ‘hin 
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wooden frames. Pictures of a religious 
significance, about eight foot high by 
four or five wide, are thus created and 
placed behind each well. What Dr. 
smith says of the Siamese pictures is 
true of these, too : ‘*A stiff and formal 
design, interesting and clever, but 
hardly }cautiful.”” 


(BE! SFICENCE OF HERBS 


Mrs. C. F. Leyel, in Elixirs of Life 
(Faber, '6s.), opens our eyes to the 
richnes: that lies almost unregarded 
about :3. Her theme is the benefi- 
cence 0’ herbs. ‘‘ Herbs deal not only 
with th. ravages of time, but with the 
emotio... and passions that can destroy 
the body in youth. St. Ignatius Bean 
assuage. the agony of grief, and 
erotici:.. is subdued with infusions of 
wild th ne—terror is overcome with 
gelsem 

“] -ory appetite, fear, aber- 


ration «od abnormality has _ its 


own a opriate restraining herb as 
Hahne: nn has clearly shown. The 
art of scribing becomes a fine art 
inthe! -balist’s practice, and yet this 
knowle e of the specific use of herbs 
was « ost general in England 
throug! it the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies.”’ 

However, you must know what 
you are «bout before venturing to play 
with herbs. Consider, for example, 
cassave. which is the tapioca plant. 


It can Sustain or slay. From it bread 
ismade, and also soup. But it is ‘‘ very 
poisonous in its natural state until its 
juice is extracted or the root is dried 
in the sun, when it is rendered inno- 
cuous.”” 

Indians make from it an in- 
toxicating drink; it yields tapioca; 
“the bitter variety contains prussic 
acid; the Indians use the juice as an 
arrow-poison. They boil the leaves 
and eat them as a vegetable. Medi- 
cinally, they apply the juice and a 
decoction of the leaves to cuts and 
bruises."” One species of the plant 
produces wholesome and _ delicious 
nuts; but here clearly is a family with 
dangerously mixed attributes. 


THE SUSTAINING BANANA 


Mrs. Leyel tells us that the soya 
bean ‘‘is by far the oldest crop grown 
by man,”’ and that the banana is ‘‘so 
sustaining that three dozen are con- 
sidered sufficient instead of bread to 
keep a man for a week.”’ 

Some of the very names that crop 
up in this book are a delight to the ear. 
Who, for example, would make a wry 
face at his medicine if it were called 
Golden Apricot? The Chinese make it 
and it is ‘‘said to have prolonged age 
to seven hundred years.’”” Then there 
is Gold of Pleasure, which botanically 
is mere camelina sativa, and’which, we 
are told, was ‘‘introduced by the 
Romans for its oil, which was used for 
burning.’ Its lovely name, alas! is 
satirical. “It is said to have arisen 
through the disappointment of the cul- 
uvators who were encouraged to grow 
it as a crop, and who regarded it as a 
failure and a waste of time.”’ 


This is an excellent book to 
browse ‘n. You can learn how to make 
Tose-p. ‘al sandwiches; how to forti- 
fy the marrow of your bones with 


bulbs of Crown Imperials; and you 
come ©; many amusing facts, as that 
when -ir Walter Raleigh brought 
potato: to this country they didn’t 
get ac’ ted as a popular dish for a 
hundr: years. The Puritans 
Tejec. 1 them because they could 
‘ind nc .ention of them in the Bible.”’ 
Anoth lovely name meets my eye as 
I'turr 4e pages—cherisaunce.: This 
mn 2€ wallflower was called in the 
Middle Ages, Gilly flower—cheri- 
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saunce—wallflower : it has had 
more than its fair share of lovely 
names. Yet to what prosaic, if use- 
ful, purposes the herbalist applies it ! 
“It is used to purify the blood, for 
enlarged glands, for uterine and liver 
disorders, and by homeopaths for the 
deafness’ caused by the cutting of 
wisdom teeth.’ 


LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


Edward and Stephani Godwin 
have collaborated on Warrior Bard, a 
life of William Morris (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). 
They live in Morris’s house, Kelms- 
cott Manor, and they knew May 
Morris, the warrior-bard’s daughter. 
These facts, no doubt, have contri- 


buted to the whole-heartedly hero- 


worshipping tone of the book. It is 
written in a rather fictional manner, 
with much conversation that one takes 
to be imagined. It is short. In fewer 
than 200 pages it follows Morris from 
the cradle to the grave. 

The publishers speak of the 
“vigour displayed’”’ by ‘‘Morris’s de- 
tractors.’? I would not wish to be 
numbered among these, but I think 
that Morris’s achievement requires a 
far more critical assessment than it 
here receives. Asa book for the young 
who know nothing of the subject and 
need an introduction to the broad 
facts unqualified by discussion one 
way or the other, this little book is well 
enough. But the boy who used to go 
rattling round on horseback wearing 
toy armour and dreaming of knights 
and ladies while all the background of 
this adventure was provided by 
£200,000 won by his father in a lucky 
speculation : such a boy, and the man 
who developed out of him, calls for a 
subtle examination. What we have 
here never begins to get to grips with 
William Morris. 
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A POET’S CHOICE 


S hungry generations tread down 
their predecessors, a need. arises 
gradually for a fresh anthology of 
English poetry from a contemporary 
angle. Thus did the Oxford Books 
amplify and partially supersede Pal- 
grave; thus now does Mr. Richard 
Aldington present his Poetry of the 
English-Speaking World (Heinemann, 
15s.).. With scholarship and a poet’s 
delight he has fulfilled his task and 
few lovers of poetry will care to be 
without a volume so rich in content, 
so seemly’ in format. Everyone will 
have his little personal grievances, so 
here is a brief sample. If only one 
poem by Edward Thomas, why not 
one more beloved? And why, for 
D. H. Lawrence, not even one of his 
bird, beast, reptile, or insect poems, 
perhaps the best things he ever did? 
Nevertheless, this is a fine, full book, 
to be trusted for its learning and 
judgment. 

Hopkins is represented in it, of 
course, with his love of 

All things counter, original, spare, 

strange, 

and at the same moment appears a 
life of him, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
by Eleanor Ruggles (Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.), who manages her difficult 
task well. The tragedy of Hopkins 
was that he could not trust his poetry 
to be his religion, and so his life was 
sadness and often torture. The con- 
flict is all in the portrait of the man: 
the brow and eyes of a poet, the lips 
and chin of a priest. 

From the dedication to Collected 
Verse, by J. M. Thompson, Honorary 
Fellow of Magdalen College (Black- 
well, 10s. 6d.), one knows the man one 
is to meet, and one is glad to meet him 
for his humanity and humour. 

Thus matrimony (did you know it ?) 

Can turn a parson to a poet, 

As Wales, which furnished me a 





wife, 
Is fairy-land for all my life. 
VV. F 
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WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


s Wi». 


~}| HREE immortal names in engineering are 


associated with Whitbread enterprise in the 
XVIII century—Watt, Rennie and Smeaton. 
Steam power was introduced by James 


Watt with an engine of ‘35 horses,” 


later increased to “70 horses.” Rennie applied this new 


power to the brewing machinery, and Smeaton constructed 


six vast subterranean chambers. 


Now as then it is 


traditional with Whitbread’s to take immediate practical 


advantage of every mechanical and technical improvement 


applicable to brewing. 
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FARMING NOTES: 





APRIL SHOWERS 


days, Easter Monday gave us 

the first taste of Some much- 
needed showers to refresh the spring 
corn already showing strongly in the 
drills. Almost every farmer, I 
imagine, managed to make a seed-bed 
to his liking this spring. There was no 
question of forcing a tilth, and so 
there were not too many cultivations, 
which in a dry spring are apt to cost 
so much soil moisture that the grain 
when. sown hardly has the right condi- 
tions to make a strong start. We 


A days, Easter April by three 


needed those showers on Easter Mon-, 


day and, if Providence is to be on our 
side in winning a full harvest this year, 
April must give us some really consis- 
tent rain. Farmers are wise to keep 
the rollers going after a dry seed time. 
It may be true, as the scientists tell us, 
that a roller, even a heavy one, does 
little more than consolidate the first 
couple of inches of the soil and can 
have little effect on a hollow seed bed 
made on old turf, but nevertheless I 
like to see the roller busy in the spring. 
In my experience it does help to keep 
the corn growing and healthy when 
the surface is dry. I have noticed, too, 
that after the roller the rooks are all 
the more busy on any sickly patches 
of corn where the wireworm is at work. 
Not everyone, I am afraid, has been 
able to get all the phosphates and 
potash he wanted for spring sowing. 
Fertiliser permits have been done 
away with, but the removal of con- 
trols has not signified plenty of ferti- 
lisers. 


Farm Prices 


FTER the boost given to the 
schedule of farm produce prices 
late last August as an incentive to 
increased output all round, no one 
expected that the February price 
review this year would result in any 
further increases. It is true that seve- 
ral minor items in our costs of produc- 
tion have continued to increase, and 
more increases are to come, for instance 
the higher contribution to National 
Health Insurance which the farmer, in 
common with other employers, will 
soon have to pay. There has, how- 
ever, been some shift of price emphasis 
within the total sum. The Scots are 
pleased that the new schedule of con- 
trolled prices for fat cattle and fat 
sheep allows differential increases for 
the various grades. Instead of the flat 
increase of 14s. 4d. per live hundred- 
weight which was applied last August 
to all grades of steers, heifers and cow 
heifers, there is now a split made 
between the different grades so as to 
give more of the increase to the high- 
quality beast and less to the B and 
C grades. A similar differentiation 
is also being applied to fat sheep 
prices. Instead of the increase of 
5d. a Ib. all round on the estimated 
dressed carcass weight, the first- and 
second-grade lambs and the first-grade 
sheep are to get 514d., and the ewes 
only 3d.a 1b. This is common sense. 
The price of fat ewes raised last 
August was providing a strong temp- 
tation to some farmers to cash breed- 
ing stock for meat. We need to keep 
for breeding all suitable ewes that can 
carry another crop of lambs. It is a 
pity that some means has not been 
found to differentiate in the price 
schedule between fat wether lambs and 
fat ewe lambs. Last autumn some ewe 
lambs were sold for slaughter which 
could, to the country’s advantage, be 
kept for breeding. 


Mr. J. N. McClean 


HE Overseas Food Corporation, 

whose first major project is the 
ground-nut scheme in Tanganyika, 
has invited Mr. J. N. McClean to act 
as the Corporation’s advisory agricul- 
turist. Mr. McClean is well known to 
farmers in England and Wales through 
the long service he gave as Deputy 





President of the N.F.U. until hp 
resigned at the end of last year, |; 
was no doubt a disappointment to him 
as it certainly was to his friends, tha 
he did not succeed to the presidency. 
Now he is to apply his exper ence {y 
wider fields. He may even suxzeed jn 
persuading the Minister of Foc | not tp 
issue any more optimistic ‘ recast; 
about the acreages of the African bush 
that will be cleared and cropped with 
ground-nuts in the immediate future. 
Everyone seems to be agreed chat the 
men on the spot at Kongwa, Jrambo 
and Lindi are doing a first-ra‘ job in 
the face of great difficulties arising 
from the poor transport facili' ies, lack 
of spare parts for heavy mi -hinery, 
and the uncertainties of the rainfil| 
and soil in areas where no human 
being has ever really farmec before, 
There are so many impon erable 
about the ground-nut scheme ‘hat the 
chief men of the Overseas Fv od Cor- 
poration and the Minister «f Food 
himself will be wise to count their 
chickens only when they are /:atched 
As a Hampshire farmer, Mr. ‘icClean 
will certainly be cautious about any 
forecast he makes. , 


Wages During Sickness 


AY important judgment has been 
given in the Court of Appeal 
which farmers should note because it 
deals with a point on which the law 
always seemed to be at variance with 
common sense. It has always been 
held that, under the Agricultural 
Wages Act, 1924, a farmer was bound 
to continue paying wages indefinitely to 
a worker who went sick and that he 
could end his obligation only by giving 
a week’s notice to the man. The test 
case heard by the Court of Appeal was 
concerned with a man who was ill and 
unable to work for several months. 
His employer did not pay him wages, 
and he made a claim against him 


which was allowed by the County @ 


Court. The judgment in the Court of 
Appeal declared that it would be 
unfair to extend the scope of the Act 
to cover such a case as this. The 
County Court judge dealt with an 
absence from work amounting to a 
whole week or longer on the same 
basis as the Act regarded odd days, 
and in that respect he came toa wrong 
decision. Leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords has been granted, so 
we shall hear more of this case. In 
practice, so far as my own experience 
goes, farmers are reasonable men about 
this matter of payment of wages 
during sickness. The general rule in 
my part of the country is to pay a sick 
man his full wages for the first week 
and then, if his recovery is likely to 
be a long affair, agree with him to 
make up his sickness benefit to his 
full wage. 


Pigs and Poultry 


R. TOM WILLIAMS can still 

give no “‘all clear” signal for the 
expansion of the pig and poultry 
industries in this country. The best 
he can do is to hope that there will be 
enough feeding-stuffs to maintain the 
pigs and poultry we already have 
We are still clinging apparently as @ 
matter of policy to the scale of feeding: 
stuffs allocations allowed by what + 
commonly called I.E.F.C., that 1s the 
International Emergency Foo.! Com 





ninates 


mittee. The United States d 
this body, and while farmers < d con 
sumers in America enjoy vastly 
expanded pig and poultry in. :stries 
using grain freely for their malr 
tenance, Britain meekly acce <5 the 
rulings of I.E.F.C. about th: ed 
-S 13} 


tities of grain and other feedii 
she may obtain in the world € 
applies even to the British Colo: ¢s. © 
they grow more maize or ha 2 ca 
surplus grain to export it car ot ™ 
sent here without the con: "t “ 
I.E.F.C. CINCINNAT: ° 
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SALTWOOD CASTLE 


FOR. SALE 


ADY CONWAY OF ALLINGTON 
s given instructions for the 
scle, by private treaty, of Salt- 


wood C.stle, which stands on a pro- 
montory overlooking the Channel one 
mile frc 1 Hythe, Kent. Although the 
chief pe. 'ods of construction were the 
12than. late 14th centuries, it is prob- 
abletha a fort existed there in Roman 
times; tain it is that in 833 Salt- 
wood ; granted to the Church of 
St. Mz at Lyminge by charter of 
KingF ert. A deed, dated 1026, and 
bearing the signature of Canute, 
suggest’ that at that time Saltwood 
was an «gricultural property, for a 
passag’ rom it reads that the estate 
was giv 1 ‘‘to the Church of Christ in 
Canter -y, to the monks there, for 
their ta .e support, for the remedy of 
my (Ca ‘te’s) soul, and for the soul of 
Leofed: 2 my wife....’’ Forty years 
later Se. wood became the property of 
Archbi: op Lanfranc, and the Domes- 
day Bc « records that it was held by 
Hugo Montfort, presumably on 
behalf « the Archbishop. 
BECK: 'T’S MURDER PLANNED 
AL7 «\,OOD’S long association with 


the Church was to have momen- 
tous consequences, for the Crown’s 
seizure of the estate was a bone of con- 
tention between Thomas a Becket and 
Henry Indeed it was at Saltwood 
that Randulph de Broc, a sworn enemy 
of Becket, received the four knights 
who murdered the Archbishop in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, and where, on 
December 28, 1170, so the story goes, 
“the five sat far into the night, with 
candles snuffed, for they feared to see 
one another’s faces, planning the 
bloody deed.” Saltwood remained 
Crown property until John’s reign, 
when once again it passed to the 
Towards the end of the 14th 
century it came into the possession of 
Archbishop Courtenay, to whom it 
probably owes the beauty of its unique 
gatehouse, the towers of which are 
among the earliest examples of the 
Perpendicular style of architecture. 


STRAW FOR QUEEN BESS 
fw accession of Henry VIII 
heralded another change for Salt- 
wood, for it is written that ‘“ Arch- 
bishop Cranmer . . . observing the 
murmurs that his possession of this 
and other sumptuous houses brought 
on him, found himself obliged to part 
with most of them and accordingly, in 
1540, conveyed the manor and castle 
tothe King.” Later, Elizabeth visited 
Saltwood, and the Hythe municipal 
accounts contain the entry : 
2s. for straw and clene rushes for the 
Queen’s dining room. 
10d. for the shoeing of Sir Walter 

Raleigh’s horse. 

In 1580 the castle suffered severe 
damage as a result of an earthquake. 
From then onwards it passed through 
the ownership of a number of families 
until, in the late 18th century, it 
became the property of Mr. William 
Deeds, who began the work of restor- 
'ng and adding to the gatehouse and 
converted it into a spacious dwelling- 
house _ His work was continued by 
Lady Conway, with the help of Mr. 
Philip ‘Tilden, and the restoration has 


been so skilfully effected that the 
appearance and character of the his- 
toric 5uilding remains unimpaired. 
Saltwood, which is in the hands of 
Mess. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messr.. Hatch and Waterman, was 
descr: -d and illustrated in CounTRY 
a Lire November 20 and 27 and 
Dece: er 4, 1942. 
A HISTORIC SCOTTISH 
HOME 


“nnouncement that Melville 
use, Fife, with 1,200 acres is 
for sale on behalf of the 


A 


offer 


executors of the late Earl of Leven and 
Melville will have quickened the 
interest of Scottish historians. It was 
in 1692 that George, first Earl of 
Melville, built himself a large house 
at Monimail and employed James 
Smith, a celebrated architect of that 
time, to advise him on its decoration. 

The first Earl’s family were 


‘ardent Royalists, and it was fortunate 


for him that he did not come of age 
until Charles II was on the throne; 
even then he was not welcome at 
Court, for he was a staunch Presby- 
terian and at that time the Duke of 
Lauderdale and his Covenanters had 
the King’s ear. However, the Earl’s 
guardianship of Anne, Duchess of 
Buccleuch, took him to London, where 
he met her husband, the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth, and with him 
took part in the campaign against the 
Scotch Covenanters in 1679 when he 
used his influence in a vain effort to 
prevent the battle of Bothwell Bricge. 

His association with Monmouth 
led to his being charged with com- 
plicity in the Rye House Plot of 1685, 
but he escaped to Holland, where he 
was favourably received by the Prince 
of Orange. He returned to England 
in 1689 when the Prince acceded to 
the throne, and was straightway ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, a position that he filled with 
distinction during the difficult years 
that followed. He died in 1707. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR FOUR 
TITLES 

HE marriage of George Melville 

to Lady Catherine Leslie, daughter 
of Lady Balgonie, and grand-daughter 
of the first Earl of Leven, was respon- 
sible for the Earldoms of Leven and 
Melville being united, for David, the 
eldest surviving son of the marriage, 
acquired the Earldom of Leven on the 
death of his cousin, the Countess 
Catherine, grand-daughter of Lady 
Balgonie. He thus became an earl in 
his own right before his father’s death. 

Lady Balgonie indeed was to 
exercise a devastating effect on others 
of the great families of Scotland. She 
married, as her second husband, 
Francis, Earl of Buccleuch, and bore 
him two daughters, one of whom, 
Anne, became Duchess of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch. Finally, this remark- 
able woman took as her third husband, 
David, second Earl of Wemyss, pre- 
sented him with a daughter and so 
was responsible for the transmission 
of no fewer than four titles, those of 
Leven and Melville and Buccleuch and 
Wemyss. 

The dispo-al of Melville House is 
in the hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. 


LORD BROWNLOW’S 
NORMANTON ESTATE 
ORD BROWNLOW’S Normanton 
estate, of about 1,500 acres, com- 
prising three farms, numerous small- 
holdings, and practically the whole of 
the village of Normanton, about six 
miles from Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
has been bought as an investment by 
clients of Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 
Reaside Manor House, with two 
farms, and 490 acres at Cleobury 
Mortimer, Shropshire, ha been sold by 
auction for £17,000. The purchaser 
was Mr. E. H. Walters, of Bir ingham, 
who was represented by Mess:s. Gar- 
rard, Wolfe and Co., solicitors, and the 
sale was conducted by Russell, Baldwin 
and Bright, Ltd., ot Tenbury Wells. 
The Home Farm, Tring, Bucking- 
hamshire, once the property of the 
late Lord Rothschild, has been sold 
privately by Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff, acting for the executors of 
the late Mr. Max Kleeman. The pro- 
perty, which includes a modern house 
and model farm buildings, extends to 
114 acres. PROCURATOR. 
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Lavender linen frock banded with white 
piqué on the full gathered skirt. Selita. 
White lilac straw toque. Otto Lucas 





Selita smock the full skirt of their shell pink 


crépe. 


The rosy hat is by Simone Mirman 


es 
ergs * 








Dove grey wool with gored skirt, sloping shoulders and a gathered 
white lawn bib. Louis Levy from Jays 


fabrics, and the collections are full of pretty frocks for every kind of occasion. 

Vast skirts are gored or circular, gathered as fully as they can be or box-pleated 
into tight bodices in much the same way as they are for the more elaborate afternoon 
frocks. The same applies to the necklines, which are high and plain and button 
down the back or are scooped out to a low oval, square or wedge shape. But there 
is an important change in fashion: even the bunchy skirts and low bodices have 
managed to shed alli the peasant influence that has been so prominent. Many 
dresses are shown with frilly basques, or are tucked or smocked over the hips and 
then worn over panniers of some kind. The plain tailored slim frock still makes its 
appearance in heavy materials such as linen, sharkskin, marcella, or a hopsack rayon, 
when it buttons down the front and usually has three-quarter sleeves or a very tiny 
cap sleeve. Sleeves on the full-skirted dresses have also become much shorter. 

The newest colours are the slate blues, the dove greys, a mole brown, tea rose, 

and shell pinks. There is also a charming lavender blue that looks very cool an a 
mushroom, both of which are set off very well by white touches. Patterns are tiay 
and many dresses are in the pin stripes, polka dots and minute checks beloved by 
the Victorians. Two of the prettiest dresses in the Dorville collection for m*/- 
summer are in tones of grey and white in fine Sea Island cotton. One, with wh‘‘e 
polka dots on a French grey ground, has an immensely wide gored skirt with a de<} 
stiffened, stitched hem. The gores are tapered to the trim waist, which has a sa.0 
in the same material in lime green and white. The top of the dress has minve 
sleeves and a lowish halter neckline. A smaller white dot on a darker donkey bro 
ground is made with a full gathered skirt divided in three bands by deep tucks, a 
a shirt top. Nothing could have been fresher looking than these two dresses whi: 
typify the new fashions in line, colour and design. An excellent example of t! > 
straight dress by Dorville is in white sharkskin. It has round shoulders, elb« 
sleeves, a corselette waist and a box pleat set in the front of the slender mid-ca 
length skirt. (Continued on page 748) 


[i styles of this summer look extremely well made up in light washing 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 
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Seeing both sides of the question... 
Standing foursquare about . . 





Underwear and Cardinal socks 
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Wolsey Ltd. Leicester 

































HARRIS TWEED? 


Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill 
for which the crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous 
makes it impossible for Harris Tweed to be sold at a low 
price. But think what you get! Magic of moor and mountain 
in its patterns . . . long wear far beyond the life of other 
fabrics . . . most of all the inescapable rightness of Harris 
Tweed for every outdoor occasion. 


HarrisTweed 





LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
rL9 
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For the Country 


lined coat and 
sloping shoulders and padded 
In navy/pale blue, brown/blue, 


Diagonal stripes for country wear 
skirt cut with slim waist, 
hips—box pleated panel skirt. 
and brown/yellow. In small and 
stock sizes only. 


£21.19.4 


18 coupons. 


Tailormades—First Floor 


Debenham « Freebody 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. (Debenhams Led 





(Right) A cloth coat-frock in a blue 

that is brighter than navy with a 

circular skirt. Selita from Marshall 
and Snelgrove, Birmingham 


Gypsy head-dresses that hide the 
hair are featured in the Marcus and 
Frederick Starke collections with slim 
print dresses for beach and garden. The 
scarves cover the hair completely save 
for a rim on the forehead, and fall in a 
point to the middie of the back. The 
sophisticated dresses tend to be of the 
wrap-around sarong type in bright mixed 
colours—very different in line from the 
full-skirted frocks that spring out from 
the tiny waists and are Victorian in feel- 
ing and colour. 


oy geno show polka-dot tie silk 
dresses and jumper suits for hot 
days in town, navy dotted with pink, 
cinnamon brown with white. Groups of 
rolled pleats are concentrated in front of 
the moderately wide skirts. Minute 
checks in cool-looking mixtures of grey 
and white are shown in superfine worsted 
for ensembles of a tailored dress with 
white dickey front under a long, waisted 
coat or a tailored jacket. Dorville show 
a check in mixed greys for a frock in a fine 
crisp rayon of much the same texture as 
an alpaca. This has an immensely wide 
skirt of gores that fall into deep rippling 
pleats, and a shirt top, and would make 
a wonderful travelling dress for a hot day 
or an office dress for town. 


For blazing hot days Dorville show marcella cotton frocks in chalk 
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white, tea-rose pink and sulphur yellow, the skirts slightly gored and 
emerging from closely-fitting hips, often set in with a deep flat tuck. 
For cool days they like jersey; show a smart black jersey suit with 
a waist-length golf-type jacket lined to match the sky blue and white 
printed blouse. The tiny revers on the jacket are faced with the silk, 


hems and on the bodice. 


and the suit resembles a coat-frock with 
a gilet front with the jacket on. Ro, 
travelling and the seaside they make g 
check tweed coat in many colours with 
full gathered back held by a belt. 

The Laeta Ramage collection cop. 
tains charming linen frocks, suits and 
hopsack rayon coats. The frocks are on 
straight pleated lines, some of the popular 
button-through type and _ box-pleated 
from the yoke to the hem with the pleats 
stitched over the hips and then released 
The linens are plain or have a d awh 
thread shadow stripe or checker-board 
effect, and a straw colour is particularly 
smart. 

An innovation in price levels has been 
made by Brenner Sports, who are show. 
ing summer dresses at prices betwee 1 the 
Utility range and the ceiling price. | say 
an excellent suit in crépe with an ai -ove; 
fern design in chocolate brown and - qua 
marine on a white ground which they ‘na 
up as a tailored hip-length jacket over; 
kilted skirt. A frock with a wide hem 
line and a skirt caught by a gauged band 
above a deep flounce is in one cf the 
popular half-inch checked silks, S eves 
barely cover the top of the arms, so that 
the yardage lost on the skirts is gained op 
the sleeves. 

Candy-striped cottons designed } 
Walpole are gathered or box-pleatec inte 
tight waistbands with shirt tops, and they 
button down the front so that they can 
be laundered easily. A white linen with 
a circular skirt has a square neckline 
bordered with an inch of pin-striped scarlet 


and white and with the colour repeated on the hemline and the short 
sleeves. For summer evenings, Walpole shows a flowery organdie with 
a vast gored s‘irt, ankle-length, a folded top that forms brief sleeves 
and a low wedge-shaped décolletage. At Harvey Nichols are grey andi 
white pin-striped cottons with white half-crown dots round the wide 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs,. 








GUARANTEED 
HAND-WOVEN 
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MAN TAILORED 
FOR MEN BY 


Sort 


FINE CLOTHES MADE TO 
YOUR OWN MEASURES 





Men’s Sports Jackets, Suits and 
Overcoats in this splendid Tweed are 
illustrated (from actual photographs) in 
the new Sartor Style Book. 

Plus-Fours are shown in the exclusive 
Sartor cut which gives complete freedom 
of action to the Cyclist and the Golfer. 

A good selection of shades and designs 
is ready now and will be sent with Style 
Book and Measure Form on request. 
Prices are very reasonable. 

Ladies’ Costumes and Coats also to 
measure in Harris Tweed and other fine 
materials. Ask for the Ladies’ Fashion 
Guide. 

The famous ‘‘Sartex” (Regd.) Rain- 
coats, for men and women, are back 
again. Patterns ready and orders now 
being accepted. 

Write now—a postcard will do—to 


 SARTOR 


SARTOR HOUSE 
DERBY ST., MANCHESTER 8 





Residents and visitors in Manchester are welcome te 
the showroom (hours 9 to 5, Sats. 12) where expert 
personal attention is given. "Phone: BLAckfriars 8871. 
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CROSSWORD No. 948 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 948, Country LiFe, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 


first post on the morning of Thursday, April 15, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 














Name 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 











SOLUTION TO No. 947. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 2, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Eastertide; 6, Ovid; 9, Primitives; 10, Ills; 12 and 13, 
Stream-lined; 16, Ichabod; 18, Deaf ear; 19, Besmear; 21, Musk-rat; 
22 and 23, Latin verses; 27, Craw; 28, Ineligible; 29, Land; 30, Bed of roses. 
DOWN.—1, Espy; 2, Slim; 3, Edict; 4, Tail-end; 5, Dreamed; 7, Volun- 
teers; 8, Desiderate; 11, Always; 14, Diabolical; 15, Ghost train; 
17, Blenny; 20, Revenge; 21, Murillo; 24, Elgar: 25, This; 26, Bess. 


ACROSS 
. She chews the cud now (3, 3) 
. Poor claret (anagr.) (10) 
. One way to show the flag (6) 
. Almost cutting the slices on the Norfolk 
coast (10) 
. Symbols of authority borne (5) 
. Transgress (7) 
17 and 18. His work is on the line rather than a 
the table (10) 
19 and 20. “Will you write me a 
my beauty?’’—Shakespeare (6) 
. Dostoievsky character (5) ; 
. It takes more than a lake to be uncanny (5) 


Mies city half as old a$ Titne.”” 
—J. W. Burgon 


in praise of 


. Unsteady (5) 
Chichester, Rochester, Winchester (10) 
. The Virgin Queen (6) 
. Uncle (10) 
. Substitute for a button on a Duffel coat (6) 


DOWN 
. The clue for 23 across describes it (5) 
. Take pains? Not he, the rascal ! (5) 
. The stag has been called its monarch (4) 
. To do this the artist needs a 17 across (4) 


. “Nota was heard, not a funeral note.’ 
—C. Wolfe (4) 


. Immortalised by the poet at Stoke Poges (10 
. Is it lined with stocks or stones? (4, 6) 
. How wood is produced but not metal (5) 
. You can take her either way (3) 
. Gone is the snow (6) 
. Rain at a cricket match (10) 
. Giving a tan (anagr.) (10) 
. Tiring place for a meeting (6) 
20 and 24. What 30 down gets merged in (5, 3) 
26. No, not a straight character (5) 
27. Enough to turn a sole bitter (5) 
28 and 29, Where people live under a table (8) 
30. European river (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 94€ i 
Miss A. Lowther, 
Campsea Ashe, 
Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall rot, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re- 


Without the written consent of the publishers first given, be ! 
sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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